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JOHN JOLLIFFE, 
TTORNEY and Counselior at Law. Office on the 
East side of Main, bet ween Third and Fourthstreets 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 


Reter to 

Thos. H. Mino, n ‘ 
Dr. G. Bailey, Cincinnati. SBiachly & Simpson, 
Neff & Brothers, C. Donaldson & Co. 
Hon. J. W. Price, } jHills-A. W. Fagin, St. Louis, 
Hon. J.J.McDowell) b'ro OJ. J. Coombs, Gallipolis. 
N. Barrier, Esq. W. Union O.Dr. A. Brower,Law’burg, Ia. 
S. Galloway, Columbus, O. Col. J. Taylor, Newport, Ky. 
Gen R.Collins,Maysville,Ky. 

june lyw 


J.B. Eavon. B. J. WorTHINe TON. 


ATON & WORTHINGTON—A7TTOR- 
NEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, and 
Solcitors in Chancery, Office, North west corner of 
Main and Seventh streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rerer tTo— 
RE, D. Mansfield, Esq., 
R. & G. Crawford. 


T. Kirby, Esq. 


N. Sawyier, Esq., 
Worthington, Shillito & Co., 
_ Sep23-lydaw 


STANLEY MATTHEWS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrice ON Malin STREET, BELOW COLUMBIA, 
ver the Office of the Washington Insurance Company. 

sep 22 3md-w ts 4 
DR, A, W. SCALES, 
SURGEON AND PHYSICIAN, 
Office on Sixth street, opposite the Medical College. 
june 28 d-wly 


J. ©. CURRIE. ‘ S. F. HAYDEN. 
CURRIE & HAYDEN, 
Wholesale Dealers in 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, TRIMMINGS, 
And Variety Goods, 
—aLso— 
CUTLERY, CLOCKS, WATCHES, 
German Silver Ware, Jewelry, &c. 

165 MAIN ST., BETWEEN 4rn & 5tn, WEST SIDE, 
dec1 A&w3m CINCINNATI. 
8. H. BURTON. M. GREENWOOD 
S. H. BURTON & CO,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
Steves, Grates, Hollow Ware, &c, 
Nos. 6 and 7 Columina street, 

Between Main and Walnut sts., Cincinnati. Sign 
of Buck’s Patent Cooking Stove. 

Buck’s Patent Cooking Stove; Victory Premium 
Cooking Stove; Ten and Seven Plate, Parlor, Cannon 
Stoves, &c. Holluw Ware, Sad Lrons, Wagon Boxes, 
Andirons, Tea Kettles, &e. eo. _ays jan25 d&wly. 
DION BIRNEY, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRUGEINT, 


AND DEALER IN 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, & Dye Stuffs: 
CORNER LOWER MARKET & SYCAMORE STS. 
Cincinnati, 0, 

Physicians and Country Merchants are solicited to 
call and examine for themselves. The above articles 
are of the best quality, and may be had at reasonable 
rates. Cash paid for Ginseng, Beeswax, Flaxseed, &c. 
dec5 d&wly 


BOOK, JOB AND XYLOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 
A, L. BANKIN & CO,, 

Book and Fancy Job Printers, 
Corner of Walnut and Fourth sts., 
Cincinnati, O. 

Sards printed at reduced prices,on a Yame 
kee Card Press. d&w-ly sep0 
J. S, FOUNTAIN, 
SADDLE, HARNESS AND TRUNK 


MANUFACTURER, 
No. 242 Main street, East cide. 





feb 3-ly 





[TERMS CASH. 
LYMAN & RICE, 

Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Hardware and Cutlery, Wire, Steel, 
Nails, X&c., 

SIGN OF THE ANVIL, 

No. 87 Main street, west side, five doors below Pearl. 

Lyman.} CINCINNATI. [S. Rice 


mar i1 
M News Printing Ink, Office at SHEP. 
ARD & CO’S., No. 11 Columbia Street, Cincinnati. 
I? All Ink from the above Establishment is war- 
ranted to be of the best quality. jy 2 lyd-w 


DRUGS, MEDICINES AND CHEMICALS. 
JOHN D. DOUGHTY, 
Druggist and Apothecary, 

No.7 East Tarp STREET, 

Cincinnati. ‘ 
HYSICIANS anp CHEMISTS will be supplied 
on very liberal terms with every article in the line. 
Special attention devoted to Prescriptions and the selec 
tion of choice Family Medicines. oct 11 a-wtf 


d-wtf ) 
STEARNS & CO,, 
ANUFACTURERS OF Card, Book, anid 











W. L. Carson. S. W. Carson. 
W. L. CARSON & CO,, 
GROCERS, PROVISION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

North East corner of Fifth and Elm streets. 

Family Groceries of all kinds and best quality, on 
hand low for cash. mar7 daw 

PREMIUM COLORS, 

EW YORK DYE HOUSE, corner Gano and Wal 

nut, bet ween 6th and 7th streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Dyeing, Scouring, Steam Finishing, Pressing, &c., done 
ecualto any East. W. TEASDALE. 

act 8-ly 





JOHN LOCKWOOD, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
STOVES, GRATES, HOLLOW-WARE, 
Steam-Boat Stoves, Kitchen Furni- 
ture, &c, 
No. 22 CotumsBia STREET. 
Between Main and Sycamore Streets, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Copper, Tin, Sheet Iron, and Steam-Boat work of all 
kinds, done with neatness and despatch. 
jan 13 wiy 





VHOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 
Sycamore street, East side, near Eighth street, in- 
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Eugene Sue--“The Commander of 
Malta.» 

A few days ago, Rebinson and Jones laid 
upon our table a novel by Eugene Sune, translat- 
ed by Adelbert Doisy, and issued from the press 
of Harper and Brothers, New York. We seldom 
let slip an opportunity of reading a production 
from the pen of this most able ofall the French 
Novelists. He has not only genius of the high- 
est order, but far better taste thanany of his 
cotemporaries whose works we have read, 
while at the same time he exceeds them all in 
his morals. He is far from being perfect in this 
respect, but generally the tone of his writings 
is healthful, and the principles he inculcates 
are sound._In another respect, he differs widely 
from the French school of writers, he is profound- 
ly earnest. ‘There is a wretched levity running 
through the novels of Dumas. His heroes are 
heartless, or, if they are represented as possess- 
ed of feeling, they always appear likea set of 
stageactors. They jest amid scenes of blood and 
murder, assassinate without compunction ina 
word seem divested of human attributes. 


Eugene Sue is as unlike him, as if he did not 
belong to the same country. Ilis characters 
are all flesh and blood—vice is represented so 
as to be hated, virtue, so as to be loved. Where 
ascene of violence is depicted, he becomes 
grave; in sentiment, he ss chaste and r: fined. 
If he make you sympathise with a_profli- 
gate, it is not by investing his profliga- 
cy with grace, but by disclosing some 
latent elements of goodness and generos- 
ity in the character, whose development 
has been retarded or prevented by unto- 
ward circumstances. Incidentally, the no- 
blest lessons of humanity, of charity, of tolera- 
tion, of justice, of hopefulness, are at once 
earnestly and gracefully inculcated. He is a 
friend of the poor, a foe to oppression under 
every form, an advocate of the largest liberty. 
That his works are sometimes marred by pas- 
sages of questionable character, is true, but we 
are speaking of their general features and 
tone. His virtues are his own, and greatly over- 
balance his vices which are those of his country. 
Of his genius, we have had occasion hereto- 
fore to say something. 

In portraiture of character he has, we think, 
no superior. His personages are not abstrac- 
tions, or generalities. They are genuine in- 
dividuals, each one of whom makesa distinct, 
strong impression upon the imagination. A 
certain American novelist, whose earlier 
productions are better than his later, has never 
been able to produce more than two femule 
characters—the one, sentimental, grave, 
thoughtful, it may be, commanding; the other, 
sprightly, gay, with sunny smiles, hopeful, and, 
it may be, witty. His women are all generali- 
zations. His description of female beauty, as 
well as character, will apply to a class. He 
cannot individualize. Eugene Sue on the con- 
trary, always uses his pencil so as to bring out 
a line, or a shade, or a hue, which completely 
distinguishes the particular form of beauty he 
wishes to transmit to your conception. His 
delicacy of touch is inimitable. 

But not in outward forms alone does he ex- 
cel. His conception of character, of the secret 
workings and forms of the spirit, is wonderful. 
Walter Scott never produced a character like 
that of Rodin, the chief figure on the canvass 
of the “Wandering Jew.” ~ And there is no in- 
completeness or forgetfulness in his portraiture. 
Numerous as are his personages, cver-varying 
as the circumstances are in which they are 
placed, they are always themselves. Rodin, 
fathomless in guile, inexhaustible in resources, 
infinite in ambition, unconquerable in will, 


does and says nothing out of keeping with these 
attributes to the very last. 

Another characteristic of Sue is, his skjll in 
the arrangement of scenes, adapted to the exhi- 
bition of his characters. His dramatic power 
is of the highest order. His personages reveal 
themselves. You know them more by their 
own acts and words, than his description. No 
work of the size admits of a greater number of 
striking pictorial illustrations than the Wan- 
dering Jew. 

Finally, he displays wonderful skill in weav- 
ing the web of astory. Hecomplicates and en- 
tangles his plot, so as completely to baffle all 
guessing; he transfers you suddenly from one 
scene to another, from one set of actors to 
another, so unlike and apparently dissociated, 
that for the time it is impossible to comprehend 
how they are to be united or rendered subser- 
vient to the main action of the story; and yet, 
in the catastrophe, you find that he has main- 
tained throughout a wonderful unity of pur- 
pose. 

“The Commander of Malta” is characterized 
by all the qualities we have specified, though 
ina less degree than his Mysteries of Paris, or 
Wandering Jew. It is on,a smaller scale than 
either, but is a production of great power. The 
following description of a scene on board a gal- 
ley, in the seventeenth century, is a highly 
wrought pussage, although it is only an imper- 
fect specimen of the pathos of which Sue is ca- 
pable. 

The “Notre Dame of the Seven Sorrows” was 
the name of the Black Galley of the Commodore 
of Malta, the chief knight of that order. The 
discipline on board was as inexorable as Death. 
In the galley, chained to the benches, were one 
hundred and thirty galley slaves, Moors, Turks 
and Christians exposed to the icy blasts of the 
storm; for it was winter. 


Farner Eveazer, the brother of the Comman- 
der, was a pious man, devoted solely to good 
works, On board the Black Galley, he was an 
angel of mercy, speaking words of comfort to 
the slaves, sympsthizing in their afflictions, 
preaching to them the gospel which brings de- 
liverance to the captive. His appearance on 
deck was hailed by a simultaneous movement 
among the wretched beings, who, as he passed 
along, would reach the extent of their chains to 
seize his hand and carry it to their lips. He 
had recently noticed particularly a Moorish 
slave, about forty years of age, whose counte- 
nance revealed a consuming grief. No man 
fulfilled his task with more courage, but when 
the hour of repose came, he would cross his 
arms, drop his head, and sink into a state of ut- 


ter despondency. 
“What follows we quote from the book. 


The Punishment of the Galley Slave. 
The gunner of the galley, aware of the in- 
terest which this captive, whose disposition 
was so quiet and gentle, inspired in Father 
Eleazer, approached the missionary, and inform- 
ed him, with regret, that the Moor was about 
to undergo a severe punishment for a serious 
breach of discipline. : 
That morning, the Moor, who was plunged in 
his deep and habitual reverie, had not answered 
a petty officer's orders. The latter reprimand- 
ed him smartly, but the Moor remained motion-' 
less. Provoked with this indifference, which 
he took for an insult or a refusal to obey, the 
officer struck a blow with his leathern thron 
on the captive’s shoulders. The Moor bounde 
up, uttered a savage yell, and rushed on the 
officer at the full length of his chain, with such 
fury that he threw him down; and had it not 
been for several soldiers and sailors who inter- 
fered, he would have strangled him. 

Any captive who should lift his hand against 
one of the ship’s officers was liable toan awful 
punishment. He was stretched, half naked, 
on the largest of the cannons, named “The 
Courser,” and two men, armed with a hard 


vites the public to test the quality of his Oil, which he 
warrants equal to Sperm for burning; also for machinery 
andthe manufacture of Woolens, being free from vitrio! 
and other pernicious ingredients. He will exchange Oil 
or Lard No.1 or 2 mar 4 


WILLIAM BIRNEY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

TTORNEY AT LAW, and Commissioner to take 

Depositions and Acknowlegements of Deeds for 
the States of Vermont and Connecticut. offers his ser- 
vices for the collection of claims in the Federal and 
State Courts of Ohio, and in the Courtsof Hamilton 
county. Officeon Eighth street, two doors west of 
Main, opposite Methodist Book Concern. 

nov 9 





JOHN F, DAIR & Co, 


GROCERY MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
GRASS SEEDS. 
Corner of Lower Market and Sycamore streets. 
jan 6 Pea 
PROCTOR & GAMBLE, 
Soap and Candle Manufacturers, and Starch‘ Factors, 
No. 224 Main street, 2d door north of Sixth, 
sep 13-ly CINCINNATI. 





Country Merchants & Blacksmiths 
ATTEND!! 

JUNIATA AND BLOOM FORGE IRON 
AND NAILS. 


A. MORRELL & CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Iron and Nails, English and American 
Steels, Anvils, Scales, Sad Irons, 
Wagon Hoxes, of every description. 
No41 Broadway, second door below Lower Market, 
Cipcinnati, Ohio. oct 15. ly 





James IRVINE. R. J. EBERMAN. 
RVINE & EBERMAN, ATTORNEYS AT 
LAW, Wooster, Ohio, will give prompt attention 

to all business intrusted to ther care in Wayne, and ad- 

joining counties. {nov 27 ly w 





Cc. Ss, CHEEVER, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Boots and Shoes, 
Western Row 3rd door above Sizth street. 
mar 27 
ILES & CO,., Merchandise and Real Estate 
Brokers, No. 25 East Fourthst. Examination 
of Titles, and Conveyancing attended to with diligence 
and care. Loans negotiated, and Merchandise purcha- 
sed and sold at usual rates of Brokerage. 
ect25 wiy 








TRANSPORTATION TO THE EAST- 
ERN CITIES, 
VIA MIAMI CANAL AND LAKE ERIE. 


heels 1845. desiatly 


By the “Miami Transportation Co,” 
RENCH, EMDE & CO., Dayton, O. ; 
SYMMES, SAYRE & CHAMBERS, Dayton, O. 
WM. R. KIRK & CO., Piqua, O. 

PROPRIETORS. 
AM receipting all kinds of Freight by the above 
Line, to al! the principal Eastern cities, and to inter- 
mediate ports in Ohio and Indiana, at the lowest rates, 
and with despatch. N. P. IGLEHART, Canal st. 
P. S.—A Boat leaves, from opposite my Warehouse, 
daily. mar 2% ly 


VERGREENS,—3000 Cedars; 
“4 5000 Pines, from 12 to 18 in- 
cheshigh. Price 5.00 per hundred. Orders solicited by 
JOHN F. DAIR & CO., 
mar 5 corner of Lower Market and Sycamore sts. 








BRISTOL'S and Sand’s Sarsaparil- 
Ja.—For sale by DOUGHTY, 
mar 30 No 7 Third street. 











Mr. Phillips, a young man, near Vandalia, 
Illinois, who had gone out on a hunting expe- 
dition, was found sometime after, lying dead at 
the foot of a tree, shot through the forehead, 
his hat still on his head, and his loaded rifle 
across his lap. It is supposed he was shot by 
mistake, 

Doubtful. 


The Cherokees.—Murders continue to take 
place in the Cherokee nation. The Cherokee 
Advocate of the 2d inst., records a brutal mur- 
der committed recently by a gang, it is suppos- 
ed, of five villains, two of them white. The 
victim was a venerable man, aged about seven- 
ty, named Oo-na-noo-ti or Corn-Silk. He was 
shot through the breast with buckshot, and 
was found by his son in the morning, welter- 





This sentence had been that morning pronounc- 
ed by the Commander on the Moor. 

Well acquainted with his brother’s inflexible 
character, Eleazer did not, at first, think of soli- 
citing pardon for the guilty man; but only de- 
sired to alleviate the cruel effect of the sentence 
by personally apprising the captive of it. The 
Moor, who had been recently shipped on board 
the galley, was completely ignorant of his im- 
pending fate; and Father Eleazer feared, that on 
being incautiously made aware of the frightful 
torture he was to undergo, he might rush into 
another outbreak of rage, which would have 
subjected him to capital punishment. 

hen Father Eleazer approached the slave, 
he found him plunged in that apathetic torpor 
from which his painful labors alone roused him. 
Like the other galley-slaves, he wore a short 
grey fustian cloak with a hood, and canyass 
trousers; an iron ring encircled one of his bare 
legs, the chain fastened to which slid along an 
iron rod of the same length as the bench. His 
hood, turned down over his red woollen cap, 
cast a transparent shade on his swarthy face; 
his arms were crossed on his chest; and his 
eyes, which were opened wide and fixed, seemed 
to look without seeing; his features were mild 
and regular, and nothing in his exterior indica- 
ted a man inured to fatigue or-laborious occu- 
pations. 

Father Eleazer, like the greater number of 
the Brothers of Mercy, spoke Arabie perfectly; 
he approached the captive gently, and slightly 
touching his arm, roused him from his reverie. 
On recognizing Father Eleazer, who was always 
the bearer of some words of comfort, the Moor 
smiled sadly, took the monk’s hand, and press- 
ed it’to his lips. * 

“Is my brother still overwhelmed with grief?” 
said Father Eleazer, sitting down on the edge 
of the bench, and taking the hands of the slave 
between his own trembling and venerable 
hands. 

“My wife and child are far away,” replied 
the Moor;“they know not of my captivity, and 
they expect me home.” 

“My dear son must not lose all courage, all 
hope. God protects those who suffer with re 
signation; he loves those who love their fami- 
ies. My brother will again meet with his wife 
and child.” 

The Moor shook his head; then with an ex- 
pression of touching melancholy, he slowly 
raised the forefinger of his right hand towards 
heaven. 

“No—it is not there that my brother will 
once more meet those whom he loves. He will 
see them here—here upon earth.” 

“A man dies too quickly, separated from his 
wife and child, good father. I shall not have 
time to see them again.” 

“We must never despair of divine mercy, 
my brother. Many poor slaves have said, like 
yourself, ‘never shall I again see my friends.’ 
And yet, they are now beside them, in comfort 
and happiness. The galleys of religion fre- 
quently exchange their captives against Chris- 
tians; why should not my brother be one day, 
perhaps, included in such an exchange?” 

“One day!’ Perhaps! Such, then, are my on- 
ly hopes,” said the Moor, despondingly. 

“My poor unfortunate friend! What would it 
be, then, if you had to say—‘Never!’ ” 

“My father is right. Never! never! Oh, it 
would be horrible! Yes—perhaps—one day.” 

And a melancholy smile flitted over the 
Moor’s countenance. 

Father Eleazer hesitated to impart to him 
the fatal intelligence, yet the hour was ap- 
proaching—he determined to speak. 

“My brother had hitherto deserved the good 
will of all by his gentleness and courage; why 
must he this morning”—Father Eleazer inter- 
rupted himself. 

The Moor looked at him as if astonished. 

“Why did my brother, this morning, strike 
the officer, instead of obeying his orders?” 

“T struck him, father, because he had struck 
me without reason.” 

“Alas! you had been then, as you were just 
now, absorbed in your reflections and your re- 
grets; this may have prevented you hearing the 
officer’s orders.” ‘ 

“He gave me orders?” demanded the Moor 
with an air of amazement. 

“He repeated them twice, brother; he even 
reprimanded you for not obeying. At length, 
taking your silence for an insult, ho struck 
you.” 

“This must have happened as say, father. 
I repent having ‘struck the officer—I did not 
hear him—by dint of thinking of the past, I had 
succecded in forgetting the present. I thought 
Isaw once more my poor cottage at Gigcry; 
my little Acoub was coming to meet ne—I 
heard his sweet prattle, and on raising my eycs, 
I saw his mother, half veiled, raising the blinds 
of our balcony.” 

At this thought the Moor naturally reverted 
to his present position and dropped his head 
despondingly; two tears trickled down his 
bronzed checks, and he exclaimed with a heart- 
rending expression:—*And nothing left! noth- 
ing left!” : ‘ 

At the aspect of this man, already so wretch- 
ed, the monk shuddered in thinking of the in- 
formation he had to communicate; he was on 
the point of renouncing this painful task, but 
he resumed his courage:— 

“I deeply regret that my brother was this 
morning so absent in his mind, for, although 
involuntarily, he has struck his officer. But, 
alas! discipline requires that he should be pun- 
ished.” 

“Forgive me, father, that moment of fury, 

but I could not repress my first impulse; it is 
the first happy dream which I had since I have 
been a captive. I was roused from that beloved 
vision by the blows which I received—I became 
furious, not with pain, but with regret. But it 
matters not, 1 am aslave,andam doomed to suf- 
fer—I must submit to the punishment.” 
* «But this punishment is cruel, poor unfortu- 
nate—it is so severe that I will not forsake you 
during your sufferings—it' is so cruel, that I 
shall be near you, that I will pray for you, and 
friendly hands, at least, shall press yours when 
they are clenched by pain.” 

The Moor looked steadfastly at Father Elea- 
zer; and then said with an accent of resigna- 
tion and almost of indifference,— 

“T shall, then, have to suffer much!” 

The monk, without answering, pressed his 
hands more firmly within his own, and fastened 
upon him his eyes moistened with tears. 

“Yet I performed my duty as a slave in the 
best manner I could—but what matters it?” 
said the Moor, sighing; “God will bless you, 
my good father, for not abandoning me. When 
am | to suffer?” ‘ 

“This day: immediately.” 

“What is to be done, kind and venerable fa- 
ther? To suffer meekly, and to bless God that 
he has sent you to me at this fatal moment.” 

“Poor creature!” exclaimed Father Eleazer, 
deeply affected with his resignation; “alas! you 
do not know what will have to bear.” 

And in a tremulous and agitated voice, the 
monk explained tohim ina few words the mode 
of punishment to which he was sentenced. 

waa Moor shuddered slightly, and only re- 
plied,— 

“At least my wife and my child will know 
nothing of it. 

At this moment the gunner and four soldiers 
dressed in black cloth jackets with white 
crosses, approached the bench to which the 
Moor was chained. 





The Whigs and the Liberty Party. 

The Kenton News and Republican, perhaps 
commiserating the painful condition of the 
Ohio State Journal, thinks the best way to man- 
age is,to hold no controversy with Liberty 
men through the press. “Endeavor to reason 
with them,” it says, ‘and they strut and swell 
with the importance of a three-tailed Pashaw.” 
In the name of natural history, what sort of a 
“critter” is that? Before we can admit the jus- 
tice of the comparison, we want to know what 
“a three-tailed Pashaw” is, j 

The same paper says in reference to the en- 
terprise of Emancipation in Kentucky: 

“It is not the fanatical ‘Liberty’ party that 
are doing this—on the contrary they have pro- 
longed the bondage of the slave—but it is the 
influence of the Whig principles that is now 


working and at no distant day will free Ken- 
tucky of the mildew of slavery.” 


Which of the “Whig Principles” will do this? 
the Banking Principle? the Tariff Principle? 
the Distribution-of-the-Public-Lands-Principle? 
Or Henry Clay, the complete embodiment of all 
Whig principles? If the Kenton News will en- 
lighten us on this subject, and also give us its 
views of the philosophy of their operation to the 
extinction of Slavery, we shall be under great 
obligations. 


Last Tuesday, the election for a Convention 





ing in his blood. thong, lashed his naked body till he fainted.— 











was te be held in New York. 


OUR CORRESPONDENEE, 


It is about time, we suppose, to make another 
hash of our correspondence. The reader may 
find in it something to his taste. Our Scotch 
friend, an extract from whose letter is subjoin- 
ed, throws out some usefal hintsabout appoint- 
ments for meetings, &c. He Writes from Woos- 
ter, Wayne co. 

“I ama native of Scotland, and it was in the 
city of Glasgow that I received my first im- 
penenionn of the character of slavery, from the 
ips of the celebrated anti-slavery advocate, 
George ‘Thompson, The weekly perusal of 
your most excellent (better left that out) paper 


ing attachment to the Liberty cause; and I 
here pledge myself to you, that my first suf- 
frage shal! be cast for that cause and no other.’ 
[That is right.] I wish we had in this country 
more efficient meansof enlightening the peo- 
ple upon our principles. What means we have 


has implanted in my breast a strong and grow-} 


«-Free Trade, Protection and 
Direct Taxation, 
In another column we give the closing por- 
tion of the communication of Messrs. Beeckley 
and Foster, on the position of the Liberty Par- 
ty. It suggests what in their estimation ought 
to be incorporated as additional principles in 
the creed of Liberty men. Having already 
presented our reasons against the expediency 
of enlarging our basis of operation as a Party, it 
is not necessary to discuss the two questions 
started by our Michigan friends. A few re- 
marks, however, may not be altogether unprof- 
itable. 
With two or three exceptions, we have of- 
ten advocated as an individual, the;principles of 
‘reform suggested by them. ‘Two years ago we 
wrote aseries of articles, specifying in every 
department of the Government, the retrench- 


Theories 





seems to be badly managed, Semctimes ap- 
pointments are made: for’ speakers, who. ne: 
appear.” z 


pointments are made, at which the People do‘ 
not appear. 


our country readers once more. A subscriber 
changed his place « idence, and on arriving 
at‘hia new-home, wrote us, requesting his pa- 
per to be directed thither, without informing 
us what place he removed from. In reply to 
an inquiry of ‘otfs respecting this matter, he 
thus writes— 

“I was not a little surprised to learn that you 
did not know what Post Office you sent my pa- 


per to, for if you had not known that, you could 
not have sent them with a certainty.’ 


Our friend either imagines that it is very easy 
to remember the names and residences of four 
thousand people, few of whom we have the 
pleasure of knowing personally, or that we keep 
an alphabetical list of subscribers, to whom we 
address the paper in the order they are named. 
A little reflection would show him that we 
must arrange our subscribers according to coun- 
ties and post offices, so that when a subscri- 
ber writes to us that he wishes us to send his 
paper to a new Post Office, without. telling us 
from what Office he wishes it changed, he puts 
us to the trouble of looking over two folio 
books of huge size, for his former address, which 
is something like “hunting fora needle in a 
haystack.” We hope this lesson may be of 
benefit to readers of newspapers. 

A friend in West Jefferson, Madison County, 
writes:— 

“Yet, even here light is beginning to dawn, 
and I fondly anticipate a change in public sen- 
timent. I find the Democrats much more dis- 
posed to listen to my views than the Whigs.” 

We ure sorry—but we hope the Ohio State 
Journal will look to this matter. To think of 
the Democrats getting the start of the Whigs 
in Anti-Slavery zeal! It is afflicting. 

A zealous Anti-Slavery man “out West,” 
says in a note to us, “God speed the day when 
the slave’s shackles shall fall off,” and then re- 
quests his paper to be discontinued. The Her- 
ald too would rejoice to live to see that day,but 
ifeverybody were like him, it would die with- 
the sight. 

A correspondent in West Middlebury, Cham- 
pagne County, writes:— 

“Samuel Lewis will receive as many, if not 
more, votes than any Liberty man in the State. 
The Whigs already begin to fear and upbraid 
him, although they acknowledge him, equal 
with Mr. Bebb.” 

If they make this confession with their lips, 
in their hearts they think him superior—and 
we certainly shall not deny this. 

A friend in Vermont, Illinois, who has great- 
ly interested himself in extending the circula- 
tion of our Weekly, says:— 

“Although Illinois is justly termed a “slave 
catching State,” and the most servile of the 
class, there are within her borders some genu- 
ine, good and true Abolitionists, and the num- 
ber is increasing daily. Facts are what the peo- 
ple want. Wehave lately hada discussion on 
the subject, inthis place, with the Coloniza- 
tionists, Rev. J. Summers and myself on the 
part of the Anti-Slavery men. It continued 
three days, three sessions each day. It was 
warmly although peaceably conducted, and 
went off finely.” 

The following brief passage we quote from 
the letter of a friend in Greenfield, Highland 
county, just for the consolation and edification 
of our particular friend of the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, 

“Many of our ultra Whigs acknowledge the 
editor of the State Journal whipt, and the Her- 
ald has been sought by Whigs for the purpose 
of heating. the other side.” 

It is but modest for us to say that our dear 
friend is “whipt,” only because he had not the 
tight side. 

An honest Whig subscriber in Ripley, Brown 
county, writes us as follows:— , 


“Although I must doubt my ability to con- 
tinue my subscription to the Herald, and am 
not recognized asa Liberty man or an aboli- 
tionist, yet the * * * * course you pur- 
sue and the course pursued towards you ae 
opposers, particularly some of the leading Whig 
editors, induce me1o take the Herald as long 
as I can pay for it, and you do as you have 
done. 


So much for the hint of the State Journal, 
that Whigs ought to withdraw their subscrip- 
tion from the Herald. 

Mr, Lewis and his Work, 

In the nomination of Mr. Lewis, the Liberty 
men have secured a man who addresses himsel 
to the work: before him, without diverting him- 
self with extrenaous topics. We learn that he 
has been lately attending meetings in some’ of 
the eastern counties of the State. 

Saturday, the 18th, he addressed a good audi- 
ence in Marietta, and, the following Monday 
spoke two hours and a half to a large assembly 
at Belpre, opposite Parkersburg. Tuesday, he 
visited Plymouth, about half way between 
Athens and Marietta, where he had the plea- 
sure of addressing some five or six hundred per- 
sons, for about three hours. The next day he 
made a speech of two hours to a large meeting 
at Athens, and Thursday he was liatened to for 
three hours by a fine gathering at Pomeroy.— 
Friday, having an appointment at Chester, he 
found a small company, owing to the rain. 
Saturday night, returned to Marietta, where he 
addressed the people in tho Court House, which 
was crowded. ‘ 

In this short tour of seven days, on an aver-. 
age, he traveled 25 miles and spoke two hours 
anda half each day. Every where he found 
attentive listeners, and a good prospect for the 
Liberty cause. One township, Meigs, which 
heretofore has given 14 Liberty votes, pledges 
100 for next fall. 

0<-Mr. Lewis, we are authorized to say, will 
commence on the Reserve, at Warren, Trum- 
bull county, on the Ist of June next, a series 
of meetings intending to continue his labors in 
that region fora month. It may be well for 
our friends there to understand, in making at- 
rangements for meetings, that Mr. Lewis will 
not be able to speak more than three or four 
times a week. 

We doubt not that every effort will be made 
to give efficiency to his meetings, by securing 
a large attendance. 


Beware of the notes of the Wisconsin: Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company.. Geo. Smith, 
the ostensible Cashier, has left Chicago for 
Scotland, with a large amount of ie in his 


! : 
, sd than were required to take care of the forti- 


And he might have added, sometimes ap- j |.eations and munitions of war; and that no oth- 


~ .uired to protect our Commerce in parts of the 
The following, extract from a note on busi-j orld, where civilization had-not subdued the 
ness, will give us an opportunity to enlighten ; passions of the People, and where ignorance of 


{the burthens on the slave, or knocking them all 


inent that, ought to be effected; taking the 
round that no more soldiers should be retain- 


j¢ Navy was needed than such as might be 1e- 


our power might tempt to aggressions upon our 
aferchants. The idea of maintaining an Army 
and Navy, asa means of defence against the 
great Powers of Christendom, we have always 
regarded, as absurd; our surest defence being 
found in our position, our wealth, our num- 
bers, our peaceableness, and the deep interest 
every nation has to be at peace with. us. 

The exceptions referred to are these: 1. We 
have not advocated the election of the Post- 
masters by the People, nor do we perceive the 
expediency of any such policy, unless indeed, 
the power of removal were still allowed to be 
exercised by the Executive. 2. We cannot 
suppose that any circumstances will ever ar- 
rive in this country which will.make it proper 
to raise revenue for the support of Government 
by direct taxation, instead of a Tariff. 

A recent editorial by Mr. Leavitt in the Bos- 
ton Emancipator, induces us to extend our re- 
marks on this point. He states, as the basis of 
his views, the facts and arguments of Bundle- 
cund, in the Union, understood to be Edmund 
Burke of New Hampshire, who wrote a series 
of articles in that paper on the Tariff. Bundle- 
cund argues at great length the injustice and 
inequality of any Tariff that can be laid—ofa 
Revenue Tariff, and much more, a Protective 
one. Heattempts to prove that it is deceptive, 
dishonest, unjust, and a tax upon consumption, 
while direct taxation is fair, equal, open, man- 
ly, and is laid upon property, not persons. The 
great point, however, which he makesis this:— 
the Tariff is a burden on consumption, or the 
person, while a direct Tax is imposed on prop- 
erly. But, he proceeds to state, that his object 
is to prove, not that our mode of raising revenne 
ought now to be changed,—the public mind is 
not prepared for that,—but to show how excced- 
ingly unequal and injurious must be a Protec- 
tive Tariff. If a Revenue Tariff is so unjust, 
much more unjust is a Protective one. 

Mr. Leavitt adopts all these premises; denies 
in toto the alleged incidental advantages of a 
Protective Tariff, and enlarges upon the sound 
policy of Direct Taxation, and then proposes 
that the Liberty party assume this ground:— 
“No Revenue Tariff—Fair Protection or Free 
Trade—A Tariff for Protection or Direct Tax- 
tion,” 

Now, we have no objection that Liberty edl- 
tors should hold opinions, and discuss what 
topics they please, but when they attempt, 
however modestly, to induce the Liberty Party 
to sanction their peculiar views, it is time for 
those who hold different opinions to indicate 
their dissent.” 

Mr. Leavitt isa man of solid talents, but in 
this instance, we most frankly state our opinion 
that he is in error. 

Direct Taxation is either just or unjust, the 
best mode of raising revenue, or not. A Pro- 
tective Tariff is just or unjust, the best mode 
of raising revenue or not. If Direct Taxation 
be just, and the best mode of raising revenue,ex- 
actly the reverse is true of a Protective Tariff; 
and, vice versa! But the recommendation of 
Mr. Leavitt is, that the Liberty Party hold up 
as its motto—a Protective Tariff or Direct 
Taxation; and they were both right and proper 
measures. If Direct Taxation be just and the 
best mode of raising revenue, and a Protective 
Tariff unjust, and not the best mode of raising 
revenue, then the Liberty Party, if it take any 
ground in relation to the subject, ought to go 
for the former and against the latter. By Mr. 
Leavitt, this supposed proposition is assumed to 
be true—how then can he recommend that the 
Liberty Party should support a Protective Tar- 
iff, until public sentiment declare: against it? 
A remarkable reforming Party would’ that be, 
which should adopt a mode of policy unjust 
and inexpedient, because the majority of the 
people chose to adhere to it! «A parallel case 
would be this:—“No relaxation of Slavery—Im- 
mediate Emancipation or Increased Severity in 
the Slaye-Code. ‘We go either for multiplying 


off, just according to public sentiment!’ 

We shall say something to-morrow of the 
facts and arguments of Bundlecond, and define 
our own position. 

Oregon, 

There is a great deal of human nature in 
Governments as well as People. 

Mr. Buchanan, by direction of the President, 
expresses his confidence that the difficulties 
concerning Oregon may be settled by negotia- 
tion. 

Congress passed a certain resolution with 
a view to direct the attention of the two Gov- 
ernments to earnest efforts for the speedy and 
amicable adjustment of the question. 

“I cannot bring myself to believe,” says.Lord 
Aberdeen, “that any reasonable doubt remains 
of our being able to bring this matter toa sat- 
isfactory conclusion.” 

Last of all, the Washington Union, speaking, 
we suppose, the sentiments of the President, 
says:—“We have no doubt he will, in his own 
good time, repeat his hope that the long pend- 
ing controvery,” &c., may be amicably settled. 

Now, isit not marvellous, where the Govern- 
ments of both countries are so very friendly 
peace breathing and war-hating,.80 full of con- 
fidence and hope that the question can be ami- 
cably settled, and when the People,of both 
countries are also full of commercial love for 
each other-is it not marvellous that two gen- 
tlemen, so kind, so christian, and so sagacious, 
as John Bull and Brother Jonathan cannot 
determine how to adjust their claims to a 
few degrees of territory, which belongs to no. 
body but those who have settled and may _ set- 
tle on it? 

We suppose the great want of -human 
Governments.is, the want of Common Sense— 
and seeing our neighbor of the Chronicle will 
not write a book on Logic, suppose he write one 
on that subject. i 

Murder.—T wo miners in Grant county, Wis- 
consin, named Brunt and De Lassault, lately 
quarreled about a mere trifle, when the former 
shot the latter inthe neek with a rifle, then 
tushed upon him, and stabbed him in several’ 
places, causing instant death. He was arrest- 
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this way of a steam navy, and makes provision 


Hopkins of Virginia announced that the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, had 
agreed upon a bill, which would be reported in 
a few days, proposing an increase of postage, 
though not a heavy increase ! 


present postage law, as unjust to the non-com- 


| 


shall not be 
know who made 


Congress, 

April 26.—The Senate did not sit. 

The House resumed the consideration of the 
vill relative to licensing Canal Boats. The 
Bill is designed to exempt all.canal boats with- 
out sail or steam power, transporting articles, 
the growth or manufacture of the United 
States, from the necessity of being licensed, 
and registered. 

Mr. Grinnell of Massachusetts moved a sub- 
stitute, the purport of which was, that such 
boats should be required to obtain license, &c., 
but not pay for it. 

A motion to lay the bill on the table made 
by Mr. M’Kay, was rejected by a large ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Grinrell’s substitute finally passed, and 
the bill thus amended was passed. 

The Post Office Appropriation Bill was next 
taken up. The first item appropriates $3,650,- 
000 for mail service. Mr. McKay moved 
to amend by increasing the amount to $3,075,- 
000, and to add these words—“including $25,- 
000 for the line of mail steamers from New 
York to Bremen.” 

On this motion a debate sprung up respect- 
ing the propriety of attempting the establish- 
ing mail lines between this country and Eu- 
we 

Mr. King of Georgia did not want Congross 
to commit itself hurriedly to the plan of the 
Postmaster General. ’ 

Mr. Hilliard of Alabama defended » this: ar- 
rangement. The contract was an economical 
one at $400,000 a year: Great Britain paid 
$450,000. In the unfortunate contingency of 
war it was arranged that the steamers should 
be turned over to the Government on advanta- 
geous terms. The line was to be started next 
spring, and nothing was to be advanced. 

In the course of the debate it was stated, 
that the simple object in moving this small ap- 
propriation of $25,000, was to obtain the sanc- 
tion of Congress to the contracts made by the 
Post Master General. It seems that the ar- 
rangement contemplates the acquisition in 


for the expenditure in 4 years of $2,000,000, 
In reply to a question by Mr. Payne, Mr. 


Mr. Payne then proceeded to denounce the 


mercial classes of the country, giving utterance 
to a great deal of stuff, ona subject of which he 
is ignorant. 

Mr. Hamlin of Maine replied, defending the 
present postage law, and asserting that the re- 
ceipts under it had fully come up to the expec- 
tations of its supporters. . 


After further debate of an unimportant char- 
acter, the Committee rose and the House ad- 
journed. 
April 25.—The Senate did not sit to-day. 
House.—In the ‘House 1000 copies extra of 
the Tariff bill reported from the committée of 
Ways and Means were ordered to be printed. ~ 
The House then refused to suspend the rules, 
on motion of Mr. McKay, togo into commitiee 
of the Whole, by a vote of yeas 74, nays 76. 
On motion of Mr. Daniel, the House 
ceeded to the consideration of the Private 
lender. 
A bill for the relief of Wm. Estes, a paymas- 
ter in the army, was debated for some time, 
and the House foal refused to order it to be 
engrossed by yeas 49, nays 87. 
A billto-authorize the Secretary of the Na- 
inchase the right to use some sort of a 
passed, after first amending the 
aking out $5,000 and inserting 


ro- 
al- 


$3,000. . G2 Pott ea F 

The ‘then, on motioti; went into Com- 
mittee of the-Whole and proceeded with the 
consideration of the Private Calender. 

A bill for the relief of the owner and crew of 
the schr. Success was debated at considerable 
length, being for the payment of fishing boun- 
tiesyand finally laid aside to be reported to the 
House.: 

During the progress of the above bill the 
committee found itsclf without a quorum, asis 
universally the case whenever the Private Cal- 
ender is taken up, and was allowed to suspend 
proceedings and report the fact to the House. 
A call of the House was ordered by yeas 77, 
nays 67, and a quorum being found voting all 
further proceedings under the call were sus- 
pended, and the House again went into Com- 
mittee. 

A bill providing for the relief of Nathaniel 
Burne next came up in order, and after so 
little debate, was laid aside to be report 

the House with recommendation that it do* 


The committee then rose and reported to the 
House, when, ' 
_ On motion of Mr. Hungerford, the House.ad- 
journed. ~ 

The Ohio Statesman and Slave- 

holders, 

The Ohio Statesman is “talking out in church” 
again. Its very dear allies, the slaveholders, it 
thrusts at, as if they were the bitterest ene- 
mies. In-reference to the vote on the Oregon 
resolutions, it says— 
“Of.the votes given in the affirmative, 22 
were by Whigs, and 18 by Democrats; of those 
in the negative, 12 were by Democrats, and 2 
by Whigs. Of these Jast, that by Mr. Evans, 
of Maine, was probably thus thrown, because 
he isadverse to all action on the subject—he 
having made one of the ablest British speeches 
in the Senate. Of the Democrats who voted 
in the affirmative, THIRTEEN ARE FROM 
SLAVE STATES, to which number may be ad- 
ded Atherton, who has the soul of an overseer of 
a plantation; and the remaining four represent 
free States, Of the Whigs on the same side, | 
one-half are from slave States. Ofthe votes in 
the negative, only three were from, Senators 
representing slave States.. The Texan Senators, 
contrary to what was expected, contrary of eve- 
ry principle of justice, and contrary to the 
teachings of patriotism, voted ‘straight out’. on 
the English side.” ssid Si 28 
Oh Democracy! We have warmed the'snake | 
in our affectionate-bosom, and it has bitten us! 
The Statesman concludes— 
“On the whole, the result may be put down 
as the effect of an alliance! between northern 
‘dough-faces’ and southern drivers to deprive 
the West of her rights, and at the expense of 
sacrificing the honor of the nation.” ' 
Well—what will you do about it? Expel the 
dough-faces and whip the drivers?’ Where then 
would be your Party? 
The Atlas, commenting upon the Statesman’s 
language, says— 
“Weare rejoiced that the yoke of slavery, 
which the dough-faces of the North so com- 
placently bowed their necks toreceive in 1844, 
is beginning to gall the Polk leaders in Ohio. 
Much good cannot fail to’come of it.” 
Ah—the fox that lost his tail was delighted 
to see his neighbor in the same predica ment.— 
The Whig: partyknows something of the yoke 
also. As to the good that the Atlas hapes may 
come out of the matter, we are dubious. There 
is a certain species of animal, which, though 
you bray it'in a mortar seven times, you can- 
not.beat its folly out of it. 





Jerry Phinney, ' 

Thus this matter is managed: Ohio, declares 
that one of her free colored citizens has been 
kidnapped by citizens of Kentucky, and through 
her Governor makes.a requisition on the-Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky for the delivery of the au- 
thors of the outrage, whereupon the authorities 
of the lutter State take the whole matter into 
their own hands, decide that' the abductors are 
net kidnappers—that.the laws of Ohiohave not 
been violated—that no outrage has been com- 
mitted—that Phinney has not been kidnapped 
that he. isia slave and not’ a ‘freeman, and 
forthwith declare that the demands of Ohio, 
complied with... We should like to 
éntucky the proper judge, 








ossession, and has secured all his lands in the 
ands of his friends.—Jil. State Gazette. 





ed. 





such cases,—Republican Times, { Whig.) 


Backing Out, 

We have often had occasion to comment up- 
on the blustering tone of defiance, assumed 
by the Washington Union on the Oregon ques- 
tion, “All or none,” Was its cry; and it could 
never,say enough of British pretensions, British 
aggressions, British arrogance, &c. 

But, the wind has» set from another point of 
the compass. We have zephyrs instead of thun- 
der-gusts, The Union seems to have come to 
the conélusion, that, “in peace, there’s nothing 
90 becomes a man, as modesty, stillness and hu- 
mility.” 

The following editorial, following on the re- 
ceipt of the late English papers, which began 
also to “spit. fire and spout hail,” is certainly a 
remarkable phenomenon, 


“We have now reached an important crisis in 
our public affairs. We desire an honorable 
peace with England. We wish ‘te settle our 
differences about Oregon—the ‘only jnterven- 
ing cloud,’ as the Secretary of State remarks 
in his letter of August last, ‘which intercepts 
the prospect of a long career of mutual friend- 
ship and bencficial commerce between the two 
nations; and this cloud’ the President of the 
United States still ‘desires to remove.’ There 
are no two nations upon the face of the earth 
who can contribate to cach other's prosperity 
so much in:a state of peace, or can injure 
each other.so much ina stateof war. At this 
time especially, when both nations are relaxing, 
their own commercial laws, and are about to 
extend the benefits of free trade to each other, 
a war woukl be still more unfortunate. It is 
impossible for us not to feel a strong desire to 
palbnat our differences with a ministry whose 
policy in regard to the corn laws is so much 
entitled to our sympathy and admiration.” 

“We have no doubt the President will, in his 
own good time, repeat his ‘hope, that this long- 
pending controversy may be fully adjusted, in 
such a manner as not to disturb the peace or 
interrupt the harmony now so happily subsist- 
ing between the two nations.’ He cherishes 
this hope, although he is not afraid of any con- 
sequence which the firm maintenance of the 
rights and honor of the country may demand. 
The same hope is cherished by every American 
citizen. Under this deep impression—deter- 
mined on our part, at this important crisis, to 
throw no difficulty in the way of an amicable 
accommodation—to say as little as possible to 
‘embitter and irritate’ the feelings of the Eng- 
lish people, we shall in our humble sphere study 
to be as forbearing and conciliatory as the tone 
of the English prints will permit us to be. We 
would, in fact, almost propose an armistice to 
to. them, if we thought they would be willing 
to accept it. We would propose to them to 
wait for the action of the respective govern- 
ments, and we would make a similar sugges- 
tion to the whig presses, so far as. relates to the 
Oregon question. For our own part, we would 
cheerfully leave the question now at this crisis 
of the notice in the hands of the administra- 
tion—in whose judgment, integrity, -equanim- 
ity, moderation, tirmness, and anxious disposi- 
tion to preserve an honorable peace, we have 
every confidence.” 


And this is the winding up of 54° 40’ patri- 
otism! 





a From the New Orleans Delta April 21. 

;War Rumor--News from the Army-- 
ee Later from Mexico, 

Fy ‘The schr. Wm. C, Preston, Capt. Taylor, left 
Matamoras on the 3d inst. Capt. T. reports 
that Gen. Ampudia arrived at Matamoras, at 
Ahe head of 3000 troops; on the 28th ult., from 
Monterey; and that volunteers continued to be 
brought in daily, in small numbers. 

Gen. Taylor was encamped opposite Mata- 
moras, and it is said has full possession of the 
itwo ferrics on the west bank of the river, run- 
ning to the city. 

The Mexican forces at Matamoras number 
about 4000 men. Capt. T. reports that it was 
generally supposed by the Mexican officers,that 
the difficulties between the two countries had 
been amicably settled. They had not yet heard 
at Matamoras of the departure of Mr. Slidelf™ 


STILL LATER—IMPORTANT. 

By the arrival last night of the U. S. Steamer 
“Col. Harney,” Capt. Wood, from the Basoss 
San Jago, whence she sailed on the 16th inst., 
we received late and interesting verbal news 
from that point. We learn from a passenger 
that Gen. Ampudia arrived at Matamoras on the 
11th inst., with 2000 troops; 1000 cavalry and 
ah equal number of foot, which increased the 
Mexican force to about 5000 men. Gen, Am- 
pudia, immediately after his arrival, notified 
Gen. Taylor, that if he did not abandon the 
position that he then oceupied, he should con- 
sider it.as an equivalent to a declaration of war. 

On the 12th, Gen. Ampudia fortified himself 
opposite to Gen. Taylor’s position, Gen. Tay- 
lor also raised breast work on the bend of the 
river, so as to command theriver and the works 
raised by the Mexicans. So advantageously was 
Gen. T. situated, that it was evident no possi- 
ble force at the command of the Mexican Gen- 
eral could dislodge him; and on the 13th, Gen. 
Ampadia notified Gen. Taylor that he would 
not act further until he received definite in- 
‘structions from his Government. 
~ Itis reported that Gen. Taylor, hearing that 
there were two vessels off the mouth of the Rio 
Grande from this place, with provisions for the 
Mexican army at Matamorag, despatched Lieut. 
Renshaw, of the U.S. brig Lawrence, with the 
revenue cutter St. Anna to cut off all commu- 
nication with that place. rt 

The army was in good health and in very fine 
spirits, ardently wishing for an opportunity to 
give the Mexicans a lesson. 

| The report in circulation in the city during 
the afternoon of yesterday, of a’declaration of 
war on the part of Mexico, evidently grew out 
of Gen. Ampudia’s message to. Gen. Taylor on 
the 12th—his decision of the 13th not having 
been made public. After the Mexican General’s 
declaration, Gen. 'T’. was certainly justified in 
taking the precaution to cut off his supplies. } 


A Strong Protest, 

We notice in some of our exchanges, a Pro- 
test against American Slavery, signed by three 
hundred ministers of the Universalist denomi- 
ination in the United States. The subscribers 
are scattered throughout the Free States, many 
of them being in Ohio. 

They protest against American Slavery, be- 
cause, 

1. “It denies ‘the eternal distinction between 
a manand property, ranking a human being 
witha material thing.” : 

2. It “does not award to the laborer the fruits 
of his toil, in any higher sense than to the cat- 
tle.” 

3. Tt “trammels the intellectual powers, and 
prevents their expansion.” 

4, It “checks the development of the moral 
nature of the slave.” 

5, It “involves a practical denial of the reli- 
gious nature of the slave.” 

6. It “presents an insurmountable barrier to 
the promulgation of the great truth of univer- 

sal brotherhood, and thereby most effectually 

prevents the progress of true Christianity.” 

7. “The essential nature of slavery cannot be 

altered by any kindness, how great soever, prac- 

ticed towards the slave,” 

8. “The long cnotinuance of a system of 
wrong cannot palliate it, but on the otherhand 

augments the demand for its abolition.” 

9. “Because while we would in all charity 

remember that peculiarities of situation may 

affect the judgment and moral sense, still we 

must not forget that no peculiarity of situation 

ean excuse a perpetual denial of universal prin- 

ciples and obligations.” 

For these reasons, they protest against “Am- 

erican Slavery as utterly wrong,” and confess 
their “obligations to use all justifiable means 
to promote its abolition.” 

Outrage.—A most, unprovoked attack was 
made on last Wednesday morning by some Vi- 
cious characters upon the person and reside nce 
of g peaceable negro man named George Roots, 
who cultivates a garden and keeps, a cake sh. oP. 
on the national road, a few rods east of Zane. ¥- 
ville. In the course of the affray one. of thy? 





whether the laws of Ohio have been violated in 


assailants, named Ransbottom, was stabbed; 
the other two effected their escape. } 


The Oregon Resolution, 

We publish the resolution in regard to the 
Oregon Notice, as reported by the Committee of 
Conference, and finally adopted by both Houses 
of Congress. The only alterations are to be 
found in the second paragraph of the pream- 
ble as follows:—In the preamble, as it first 
passed the Senate, were these words—“May be 
the more earnestly and immediately directed to 
renewed efforts for the amicable settlement ofall 
differences and disputes in respect to said ter- 
ritory.” In the preamblé as at last agreed up- 
on, this passage is thus amended:——“May be 
the more earnestly directed to all proper mea- 
sures for the speedy and amicable adjustment 
of the difficulties and disputes in relation to said 
territory.” 

We italicize the words in which alterations 
have been made. The resolution, as passed, is 
equally conciliatory with the one formerly re- 
jected by the House. 


JOINT RESOLUTION concerning the Oregon 

Territory. 

Whereas by the convention concluded the 20th 
day of October, 1818, between the United States of 
America and the King of the United Kingdem ot 
Great Britain and Ireland, for the period of ten 
yeais, and alterwards indefinitely extended and 
continued in force by another convention of the 
same parties concluded the 6th day of Augast in 
the year of our Lord 1827, it was agreed that any 
country that may be claimed by either party on 
the north-west coast of America, westward of the 
Stony or Rocky Mountains, now commonly call- 
ed the Oregon territory, should, together with its 
harbors, bays and creeks, and the navigation ofall 
rivets within the same, be iree and open to the 
vessels, citizens and subjects of the two. powers: 
but without prejudice to any claun which either ut 
the parties might have to any part of said country; 
and with this farther provision in the 2d article ot 
the said convention of the 6th of August, 1827, 
that either party might abrogate and annul said 
convention on giving due notice of twelve months 
to the other contracting party; and whereas it has 
now become desirable that the respective claims of 
the United States and Great Britain, should be 
definitely settled; and ~that said territory may no 
longer than necd be, remain subject to the evil 
consequences of the divided allegiance of its Amer- 
ican and British population, and of the confusion 
and’ conflict of national jar erous to 


= 


tions, dangerow 
the cherished peace and good understanding of the 
two countries. 
With a view, therefore, that steps be taken 
for the abrogation of the said convention of the 6th 
of August, 1827, in the mode preseribed in its 2d 
article, and that the attention of the governments 
of both countries may be more earnestly directed 
to the adoption of all proper measures for the spee- 
dy and amicable adjustment of the difficulties and 
disputes in relation tu said territory: ; 
esolved, &c. That the President of the United 
States be and is hereby authorized at his discre- 
tion to give to the British government the notice 
required by its said second article for the abroga- 
tion of the convention of the 6th of August, 1827. 


Population of Iowa, 

The wonderful growth of the Northwest is 
now too well known, to excite any surprise. 
The Toolsboro (Iowa) Times, gives a table of 
the population of that territory, at different pe- 
riods from 1838 to 1846—and the results are 
set-down as follows: 


1838. 1840. 1844. 1846 
22,859 43,987 84,670 163,224 


The population for 1846 is estimated, and may 
be too large. If correct, however, Iowa is en- 
titled to two representatives. 


+ 


" Queen Victoria, 


Messrs. Langenheims, Artists of Philadel- 
phia, lately received the following courtly epis- 
tle, acknowledging the reception of a present 
made by them to Queen Victoria. 

Forrien Orrice, London, April 3, 1846. 

Gentlemen:—I have received your letter of 
the 28th of January, informing me that you 
had sent to my care aDaguerreotype view of the 
Falls of Niagara, with a request that I would 
present in your name to the Queen; and I have 
now the pleasure to acquaint you, that although 
it is a general rule with Her Majesty not to re- 
ceive presents from any quarter, her Majesty 
has been graciously pleased to accept this View 
of the Falls of Niagara, and to express her ad- 
miration at the great skill with which it has 
been taken. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most ob’t servant, ABERDEEN. 

Messrs. W. & F. Lancennem, Phila. 


The next important thing to be ascertained 
is, whether “her most gracious Majesty” is a 
good judge of suchthings. She is a, capital 
mother, we doubt not, but we have no vouchers 
of her taste in the fine arts. # 





} Conclusion of the Communication on 
the Position of the Liberty Party. 
1. Tue Apotition or Stavery—by constitu- 

tional means, should continue to be the para- 

mount object of the party. 

2, Equant Porrricat anp Civin Ricuts should 
be secured to every citizen without reference to 
nativity, color or descent. This principle would 
do away with all monopolies and special privi- 
leges, granted to corporations or individuals, 
and also with all unequal taxation. 

3. A THoroucH Rerorm or THE JupictaRy 
System—both State and National, so that the 
Laws shall be made more intelligible, decisions 
more conformed to justice, judgment more 
speedily rendered, the number of technicalities 
diminished, and the cost of administering jus- 
tice greatly reduced.§ 

4, Tue Exection or att Nationa AND State 
Orricers, so far as the nature of the circumstan- 
ces will permit. Especially should this rule be 
applied Postmasters who should be elected by 
the citizens of the places in which they are 
located. 

5. Tue Repuction oF SaLartes—of all persons 
in government employ to as lowa rate as is 
consistent with a command of the requisite 
qualifications. 

6. RepucTION oF THE EXPENSES OF THE ARMY 
anD Navy, with a view to their ultimate aboli- 
tion whenever the circumstance of the country 
and of other nations will allow. 

Every President recommends an increase of 

the preparations of War, and they now swallow 

up two-thirds of the National Revenue. Du- 
ring the filty-six years that our Government 
has been in operation, there has been War with 
civilized nations only three years. Yet accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Secretary of the 

Treasury, Congress has appropriated during 

that period— 

For Military Service, 

For Naval Service, 


$286,998,357 
178,933,124 

Making a total of $465,931,481 

The Pensions and Interest ou the Public 
Debt, consequent on these preparations, amount 
to about one hundred millions. more. simi- 
lar expenditure for the next half centur}’s Pro- 
portionate with our increase as a nation, as *¢- 
commended by Presidents Polk and Tyler, 
would require more than One Thousand Mil- 
lions to be expended in preparations for Wars, 
of which there is now not any probability.— 
Such enormous and grievous taxation for War, 
in the present age of the world, after thirty 
years of profound peace, is neither necessary 
or wise, and should be opposed by the Liberty 
party. 

7, A Tarire ror Revenue—so long as the ex- 
penses of the National Government are as great 
as they now are. But should they be reduced 
—as they might be by the measures before enu- 
merated—to one-third or one-half the present 
amount, the cumbrous machinery of the Cus- 
tom House would be no longer necessary, but 
the public Treasury could then be supplied bet- 
ter and more cheaply by a small direct tax upon 
the many and increasing millions of industri- 
ous citizens, In this case, the Tariff should be 
abolished, but so gradually, as to save every in- 
terest vested under its provisions. 

8. Tue Repuction or THE Post Orrce Tax.— 
In this Republican country, the people ought 
so be served as cheap as the subjects of ancient 
monarchies; and the Franking Privilege should 
be entirely abolished. 

Thus, while Slavery will,be abolished by the 
legislation of a national party having the pow- 
er and the will to do it, we affirm that the Lin- 
ERTY party may become that party by using the 
means we have stated; but, 

VII. If they refuse to do this, they will be a 
mere ‘Temporary party, shortened in existence, 
few in numbers and accomplishing no other 
good than to prepare the way for the coming of 
another:that shall succeed it, that will not only 
be anti-slavery, but will take ground on all the 
subjects in which American citizens are inter- 
ested. It will take the place of the Liberty 
party, do its work, and the early anti-slavery 
pioneers will ultimately become enlisted in its 
ranks. 

Now, Mr. Editor, we submit these considera- 
tions to your readers, and will make no argu- 
ment respecting them, farther than to ask, 
whether it would not be.better for the great 
cause in which we are engaged, for the Liber- 
ty party to improve the o unity which 
now presents itself for obtaining the power di- 
rectly to. abolish Slavery, (and which opportu- 
nity is fast passing away,) than tocommit our: 
noble enterprise into the hands of another set. 
of men to come after us, whose devotion to the 
One Idea of Abolition; will be more recent in: 
ite date, less unmixed in its character, less pre- 
dominant over other interests, and more liable. 
to the opposition of old party prejudices, and 
the seductions of selfish interests. 

GUY BECKLEY, 
THEODORE FOSTER, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Feb. 24, 1846, 
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Theories—Revenue by Taritt or Di- 
rect Taxation, 

Tf we believed all that Mr. Burke says and 
Mr. Leavitt endorses, respecting a Revenue Ta- 
riff, we should openly and strenuously advo- 
cate the policy of raising revenue by Direct 
Taxation. Whether the public mind were pre- 

pared to adopt it or not, would be no question 
with us; it would be our duty te convince the 
public that it ought to adopt it. 

But, we differ with both these gentlemen, 
and are prepared to defend, what we are quite 
sure the American Pecple will never abandon, 
the policy of raising revenue by a Tariff. 

it is objected that this policy imposes a tax 
on consumption. What force is there jn this? 
If I have to pay a tax, it is entirely immaterial 
whether it be laid on my consumption, produc- 
tion or capital—it is J, the consumer, the pro- 
ducer, and the holder of the capital who have 
to pay it, and in any case, the burthen is pre- 
cisely the same. 

Bat, “it amounts virtually to a capitation- 
tax, a tax on persons—not upon property. The 
man who owns a million of dollars pays no 
more than he who owns a thousand. It is 
therefore unjust.” Well, which is more valu- 
able, Life and Liberty, or Property? The 
poor man is equal to the rich in political 
power—to the Government he looks for the 
protection of his life and liberty and family, 
three possessions of incaleulably greater worth 
than mere property; and he ought to pay for 
such protection. The rich, having property 
in addition to be protected, ought to be taxed 
to a still greater extent; and such is the fact.— 
For, first his property is heavily taxed by the 
State Government; and secondly, being a larg- 
er consumer than the poor man, he pays more 
than the latter, even under a revenue tariff.— 
Besides a tariff ought to be so arrenged in its 
details as to impose greater burthens on arti- 
eles of luxury, than on the necessaries which 
always enter into the consumption of the poor. 
Although it would be impossible to secure 
equality of burthens even under such a tariff, 
still it would be quite as equal,as any system 
of direct taxation that could be devised. 


But, “it is a deceptive and dishonest mode of 
taxation. The People are cheated out of their 
money by a system which does not profess to 
be a system of taxation.” 


And what does this cheating amount to? It 
is simply sugaring the pill that has to be swal- 
lowed. The patient finding that he must take 
medicine, obliges the Doctor to prepare so 
pleasant a vehicle for it, that its nauseousness 
is completely concealed. Would that our own 
State-doctors could beso skillful! The People 
of Ohio would ;less the man who should devise 
a mode of raising fifteen hundred thousand -dol- 
lars every year to support thcir Government, 
withovt instituting an inquisitorial search 
into their private affairs, and compelling them 
to take money from their pockets. All ahis 
talk about a revenue tariff being “furtive,” 
and “deceptive,” and “unmanly,” is mere de- 
clamation. 

But, “if the people had to pay directly for the 
support of the National Government, they 
would look keenly to the “out-goes”—they 
would compel their public servants to be eco- 
nomical.” May beso, may be not. The good 
Democratic people of the States generally, have 
not been rendered very economical in the ad- 
ministration of their State Governments, by 
the system of direct taxation. Witness Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 

York. Public improvements in these States 
have been got upon an immense scale, and 
conducted in a most extravagant style, the 
people all the while having to foot the bill, in 
‘the way of direct taxation. 


But, “the present policy operates with great 
inequality on the frec States. Theslave States 
are very small consumers, comparatively, and 
of course do not pay their fair proportion to- 
wards the expenses of Government.” 

This evil cannot be remedied by any mode 
of taxation, so long as slavery shall continue. 


First, however, we remark, that the objection 
exaggerates the case in regard to the South. It 
istrue that the slaves consume but little of 
dutiable articles, but the whites are extrava- 
gant consumers. The rich white man at the 
South may not live so comfortably or elegantly 
as the Boston gentleman, but he is apt to be a 
more extravagant, wasteful consumer. That 
the consumption of the slave States out- 
runs their production, is not owing alone to 
the fact that their production is less, propor- 
tionately than that of the free States, but also 
to the fact, that their habits of living are more 
wasteful. Our own opinion is, therefore, that 
under a revenue tariff, the slave States. pay 
more for the support of Government, than they 
would do under a system of direct tazation. 
For, under the latter policy, but three-fifths of 
their two and a half millions of slaves would 
be taxed, and then it would be almost impossi- 
ble in some sections of the South for the tax- 
gather to realize the amount assessed. Di- 
rect taxation in the present state of things 
would be a losing business for the free States. 





Compliments, &c, 

“We object, however, to any!compliments bes- 
towed upon the Journal in reference to this 
matter, at the expense of other Whig papers of 
the State. They have, without a single excep- 
tion, spoken out manfully and fearlessly. Not 
even an attempt at apology for or extenuation 
of the flagrant outrage has met our attention in 
the columns ofthe Whig press. Such unanim- 
ity, such promptness and decision in defence of 
the rights and integrity of the Stateand the 
rights of even its humblest citizeas, as has been 
manifested on their part, deserve honor, and 
elevate the Whig press of Ohio in the estima- 
tion of the honest and free hearted through- 
out the country.”—Ohio State Journal. 

This isa deplorable misrepresentation. The 
Press of the State generally, noticed the trans- 
action at first, and expressed its indignation. 
But that was an end of it, except with the 
Cleveland Herald and Ohio State Journal. 


We exchange with a large number of Whig 
and Democratic papers in Ohio, and we have 
anxiously looked in their columns every weék, 
to see some expression of opinion with regard 
to the progress of the transaction, and the de- 
cision of the Kentucky Court, by which Phin- 
ney was stamped asa slave, and his kidnappers 
were refused to be surrendered on the requisi- 
tion of the Governor of Ohio—that decision, 
as we have repeatedly shown, being in direct 
conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States, the Constitution of Ohio, and the deci- 
sions of our own Judiciary. We have looked in 
vain. Not one of these papers has expressed 
any opinion at all, with the exception of the 
Cleveland Herald and Ohio State Journal.— 
There may be Whig and Democratic papers in 
the State, with which we haye ro exchange, 
that have spoken out manfully. We do not be- 
lieve it. If we are wrong, it is a question of 
fact, and the Journal has it in its power teshow 
that we are wrong. We therefore cal} upon it, 
to produce a single paragraph from a single 
Whig or Democratic journal in the State, de- 
nouncing the course pursued by the authorities 
of Kentucky in relation tothe demand of our 
Governor for Forbes and Armitage, or even dis- 
senting from it. (We except of course the Her- 
ald of Cleveland and Journal of Columbus.) We 
shall await the reply of the Journal, and pledge 
ourselves to republish every such paragraph 
that it may find and insert in its columns.— 
Come, now, let us sce what is the spirit of 
Ohio, as represented by Whig and Democratie 
Journals. Recollect—what we want is, the ex- 
pression of opinion with regard to the decision 
ofthe Kentucky Court, and in relation to the 
case since it was disposed of by that Court. 

We pause for a reply. 





“The Conclusion ot the Whote Mate 

Have our readers ever thought of the practica! 
workings of the plan of direct taxation’? ‘The 
National Government would be brought to bear 
with a direct and very disagreeable pressure 
upon the people in the States. We should have 
two sets of assessors, tax-gatherers, county and 
State treasurers in every State. The numerous 
offices required for the in-gathering of the re- 
venue would be as cumbrous and costly, to say 
the least, as the Custom Houses now are, be- 
sides being crowded with incumbents, more 
numerous than custom house officers, all depen- 
dent upon a Government that might use them 
as political tools in the heart of every State.— 
After the citizen had accounted for his stock, 
his income, ‘his furniture, his library, his cat- 
tle and chickens, to the State assessor, the fed- 
eral inquisitor would make his appearance, and 
compel him to go through with the same de- 
lightful confession. Could anything be more 
pleasant? 

So much for the operation of the system.— 
Then look at the burthen it would impose.— 
The expenditures annually of the Nation! 
Government we may set down at twenty-five 
millions of dollars, although this sam is too 
low. Direct taxes, like representation, are to 
be apportioned among the States, according to 
the whole number of the free population and 
three fifths of all other persons. The propor- 
tion of the population of Ohio, with its eigh- 
teen or nineteen hundred thousand people is, at 
the least, a tenth of the whole population’ of 
the country, taxable under a system of direct 
taxation. Her proportion therefore of the 
twenty-five millions of dollars would be, two 
million five hundred thousand! Only a mil- 
lion more than she has already to pay for State 
purposes! Now, with but fifteen hundred 
thousand dollars to raise, there isa yearly defi- 
cit in her income. Suppose, as must be the 
case, she had to raise four millions altogether, 
fifteen hundred thousand for State, and twenty- 
five hundred thousand for National purposes, 
could she, would she do it? Never! It seems 
like wasting time to argue such a point. 

But, “there would be great retrenchment; the 
expenses of the Government would be vastly 
reduced.” There is not the slightest probabili- 
ty that they would ever be reduced, under any 
system of reform, below twenty millions. The 
constant acquisition of territory will impose 
additional burdens. Take twenty millions 
then us the lowest annual expenditure under 
the best system of reform, and still the propor- 
tion of Ohio would be two millions of dollars, 
in addition to the million and a half she must 
already raise! She could never raise it. 

But why protract argument? Weall prefera 
tax that we do not feel, to one that we do.— 
Enormous as are the expenditures of the Genera] 
Government, there is no man in Ohio who does 
not feel the burthen of the State Government 
more grievous. In fact, he experiences no pres- 
sure from the General Government, and for this 
reason, if no other, will never yield to an ab- 
stract theory, which would create a practical 
pressure. 

After what we have said, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to state that we are hostile to cither Di- 
rect Taxation or a Protective Tariff—so that 
in no contingency can we give our sanction to 
either branch of Mr. Leavitt's alternative. 
Believing that the great object of all legiti- 
mate government is, to protect Rights, not to 
control, classify or arrange Interests; to .estab> 
lish Justice between Man and Man, an 
tween Nation and Nation, not to interfere with 
the laws of trade or the industrial pursuits of 
individuals or States;and to attend to those 
necessary things in the social system, to which 
individual effort is totally inadequate: believ- 
ing fu:ther that the Federal Government has 
no inherent, but solely a delegated Sovercignty, 
that it has no other powers than are conferred by 
the Constitution of the United States, and that 
whatever powers are not delegated to it by the 
Constitution, or prohibited by this Constitution 
to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively or to the People: and being unable to 
find any other warrant in this Constitution 
for raising revenue, than the following— 

“Congress shall have power to levy and col- 
lect taxes, duties,] imposts and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the defence and gene- 
ral welfare of the United States.” 


The term, “general welfare,” clearly embrac- 
ing only those necessary things, to which 
State or individual effort is inadequate—there- 
fore, we deem it beyond the constitutional pow- 
er of Congress to levy and collect any tax, du- 
ty, impost, or excise, for any other purpose 
than the bare revenue required to carry on 
the legitimate operations of the federal Gov- 
ernment. A Tariff laid for the protection of any 
branch of domestic industry, is no more consti- 
tutional, than, under a system of direct taxa- 
tion, would be the imposition of taxes upon one 
branch of employment, deemed unprofitable, for 
the sake of encouraging another branch, be- 
lieved to be profitable. 

Without any reference then to the bearings 
of a Protective Tariff, viewed financially, the 
single consideration that it is unconstitutional, 
is enough for us. 

We differ then, with all that class of Liberty 
men, who would have the Party to enlarge its 
creed, or through its authorized Convention, to 
give expression to opinions on the questions 
now in controversy between the old- parties. 
We differ also, in toto, from the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Leavitt, that the Party adopt asits 
creed in relation to Tariff—the alternative of 
Direct Taxation, ora Protective Tariff. We are 
utterly opposed to both, and in favor of a Ta- 
riff, with the lowest possible duties consistent 
with securing a revenue equal to the wants of 
the Government, administered on the most eco- 
nomical scale. Jn other words, we hold that 
the Tariff should be laid, simply to meet the 
absolute wants of the Government, and that the 
Principle regulating its details ought to be the 
Principle of Free Trade, not that of Protection. 

And this, we say, without asking the Liberty 
Party toadopt, or even to consider our opin- 
ions. Weare by no means ambitious to give 
ita creed. Nor, indeed, is it the great object 
of our paper, to discuss any of the questions on 
which we have barely presented our views. 
But, circumstances made it proper that our 
own position in relation to them should be dis- 
tinetly stated. 





Daniel Biue. 

Many of the citizens ofCincinnati, who con- 
tributed recently to aid a colored man of St 
Louis named Daniel Blue, to purchase the free- 
dom of the last of three children, two of whom 
he had previously bought, will be pleased to see 
the following paragraph from the St. Louis Ga- 
zette. 


“Daniel Blue has requested us to state that he 
has purchased his three children—Jane, John 


lars, and has in hand their free papers. ‘Those 
friends who have contributed to this result will 
be happy to know the facts.” 


Mr. Isaac Young. 


pretty good story of a colored man who walked 
into its office the other day, and addressing the 
junior editor, asked— 

“Are you the editor of the Citizen?” 

“Yes, I’m one of ’em.” 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed, “I should take you 
for a white man.” 

The junior was prevented from jumping out 
of his skin, only by the senior interposing, and 
infc ming the visiter that he had mistaken the 
offi ce of the American Citizen for that of the 
C+ slored Citizen. 

It would seem that the Junior has no notion 


y 








and Leander for the sum of seven hundred dol- 


It is nothing more than fair to say, that for 
his success in this place, he was largely in- 
debted to the exertions of our fellow citizen, 


A Mistake.—The American Citizen tells a 


he Army, 

Before proce ding to pres nt ont Views of the 
Army, it is but respectful to the Chronicle that 
we should notice some of its views. 

“Washington was a professional soldier, al- 
most as much as any man that ever lived.” 

This isa mere play upon words. Washing- 
ton was a soldier, because he was a patriot, and 
the Cause of his Country and Liberty demand- 
ed his services as a soldier. Had he continued 
a soldier, when this necessity ceased, it would 
have been a dark spot in his character. 

“But what does the Herald think of King Da- 
vid, the very prince of soldiers?” 

None the better of him for that. 

“What does it think of Gustavus Adolphus 
on the field of Lutzen fighting the battles of the 
Reformation?” 

Just exactly as we think of Peter, who imag- 
ining that Christ had come to establish a tem- 
peral kingdom, thought it proper to use the 
sword for defence. What said Jesus? Put up, 
again thy sword into its place—for all they that 
take the sword, shall perish by the sword. And 
again—My kingdom is not of this world, else 
would my servants fight for it. If the Refor- 
mation had relied upon the sword of the spirit, 
instead of the weapons of Adolphus and his as- 
sociates, “it would have produced a little better 
fruit than it has done. In the phiiosaphy of 
the Chronicle, the kingdom of Him who came 
to save life, is to be advanced by those whose 
vocation is, to destroy life.” 

“Is the professional woldier, even if a cut- 
throat, much worse than the professional law- 
yer, who by flaws or the letter of the law, 
drives the poor from their homes, and devours 
the substance of widows and orphans.” 

Very little worse. The professional soldier 
makes widows and orphans, and such a profes- 
sional lawyer devours them. ‘Their vocations 
may be well compared. 

“Or is he worse than the professional doctor, 
who lives on experiments,.and in default of 
pills, announces false doctrines through the 
newspapers?” 

Not much. One kills by pills, the other by 
bullets. ‘The chief difference is, that the lat- 
ter gives his prescription with the hope of kill- 
ing, the former, with some idea of curing. We 
begin to think our labor to enlighten the 
Chronicle not quite thrown away. It seems 
to have some very sensible ideas on the subject, 
as his comparisons show. 


“If there be moral distinctions in the busi- 
ness or callings of life, we are docile enough to 
kind instruction to become a willing pupil at 
the feet of Gamaliel. Our philosophy, how- 
ever, teaches another doctrine. It is that all 
callings, like marriage, are honorable inal! men, 
when honorably used. * * * * * We de- 
nounce no callings.” 


The Chronicle professes a willingness to sit 
at our feet. Very well, it might find a worse 
place. We will catechise it “somewhut,” as 
the Ohio Statesman would say. 

What does he think of the calling of a lot- 
tery-keeper? that of a grog-dealer? that of a 
gambler? that of a negro-trader? that of a dri- 
ver on a slave plantation? that of a keeper of 
a house of ill-fame? Some of these callings 
are lawful in Cincinnati—not one of them all, 
that is not licensed somewhere by civil govern- 
ment. If he can see no moral distinction be- 
tween these callings and those commonly called 
honest, nobody will be surprised at his defence 
of the calling of a professional soldier. 

“The profession of an actress is among the last 


.in which we might expect to find a pious wo- 


man; and yet such have been found, whose pi- 


ety was deep and whose character was spot- 
less.” 


Beautiful! And yet, most inconsistently, 
éChronicle refuses to publish the advertise- 


‘ments of the exhibitions of these holy women! 


“We think Slavery is a debasing influence, 
not likely to promote true religion; but there is 
no doubt slaveholders number among them men 
and women of profound piety, of honorable 
lives, and of christian graces.’ 

Well, apply your illustration. We think 
the Army is a debasing influence, not likely to 
promote true religion; but there is no doubt 
soldiers number among them men and officers 
of profound piety, of honorable lives, and of 
christian graces! * 

The illustration of the Chronicle means this, 
or nothing; so that wo feel bound to congratu- 
late our neighbor upon the soundness of his po- 
sition in relation to the Army. Astothe num 
ber of holy men that might be found in it, that 
is a question which concerns us as little, as the 
number of godly women that have preserved 
their heavenly graces, as play-wctresses. 

“The Scriptures say it is Mammon, not Mo- 
loch, which is the great opponent of Christian 
progress.” 

Whereabouts? The Scriptures are not cate- 
gorical on this point. So faras we can learn, 
the great opponents of christian progress are, 
Beelzebub, Lucifer, Moloch and Mammon. 

Wehave glanced rapidly at what the Chroni- 
cle, in an article of more than a column’s 
length, presented as reasons in support of the 
institution of an Army. We have treated 
them as seriously as their nature would allow. 

Having thus disposed of what, without in- 
tending disrespect to our neighbor, we must 
fegard as totally extraneous, we shall, in 
another paper, proceed to the main subject. 





The American Citizen—Definitions— 
Peints of Agreement and Disagree- 
ment, 

The American Citizen is in error in suppos- 
ing that we intended to misrepresent its posi- 
tion. Our brief paragraph respecting its re- 
marks on slave-stealing was simply designed to 
bring about a distinct understanding of terms, 
in any discussion that might arise between the 
Citizen and the Herald. It has accomplished 
its object, as is proved by the following extract 
of an article in the former paper, in reply to 
our remarks. 

“The Herald’s definition of the term ‘man- 
stealer,’ suits us well enough, but the editor of 
that paper has too much sense to fail to under- 
stand what we meant by the phrase ‘Slave- 
Stealer,’ and ought to have too much honesty 
to attempt to give it a construction quite for- 
eign to our plain meaning and intention. By 
‘slave-stealers,’ the Herald well knows we mean 
those pretended philanthropists who are en- 
gaged in the octupation of stealing slaves from 
their masters and owners, and smuggling them 
the reach of those to whom they prop- 
yng, and whose right of ownership is 

the fundamental law of the land.” 


sis explicit. And here let us say, that 
‘although we dissent from many of the opinions 
of the Citizen, it has one quality which we re- 
spect—independence enough not to shrink from 
the unequivocal avowal of its views, on a ques- 
tion where concealment is generally deemed, 
the better policy. 

Weare glad to have the admission of the 
Citizen that our definition of “man-stealing” 
suits it well enough. The definition was this: 

“A man stealer, we suppose, is one whosteals 
a freeman and reduces him to slavery, or takes 
a child from its birth and makes a slave of it, 
or purchases from another who has done one 
or the other of these acts.” 

If this be a correct definition, he who inherits 
from a person who has done one or the other of 
these acts, is no better than he who purchases. 
Both are chargeable with man-stealing.. Our 
definition then comprehends every case of sla- 
very in the United States—forghere are no per- 
sons in bondage in this country, who have not 
either been stolen, while freemen, and reduced 
to slavery, or taken at their birth and made 
slaves of, or been purchased or inherited from 
those who had in one or the other of these ways 
reduced them to Slavery. 

Slavery therefore, is “man-stealing.” If 
there be a defect in our definition or argument, 
the Citizen will point it out. 

If theslave then be stolen, he must be stolen 
from somebody. Whoisthat somebody? Him- 
self, necessarily. Slavery is man-stealing, and 
man-stealing is the appropriation by one man 
of the soul and. body of another man. 

Now, what is “slave-stealing?” The abduc- 
tion of a slave for the purpose of appropriating 
him just as he was appropriated by the former 
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€ Sbeing taken “for a white man !” 


usurper; or the abduction of a elave, for the pur- 
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pose of restoring. him io himself, The Citizen }4 





by the term “slave-stealing,” means the latter 
act. As tothe former act, there cun be no dif- 
ference of opinion between the Citizen and the 
Herald. It is wicked and contemptible. 

Of the latter act, the Citizen says— 

“If there be anything meaner than a man- 
stealer, about which the Herald has so much to 
say, it isa slave-stealer; it isa pity that the 
law fails to punish both alike.”- 

That is to say; (and we do not intend to do 
injustice to our neighbor, but we proceed now 
upon the strength of the argument we have 
laid down;) the law ought to punish alike, him 
who steals a man, and him who restores a man 
to himself; him who reduces a man to slavery, 
and him who raises a man to freedom! 

Will you maintain this, neighbor? We do 
not wish to press a discussion upon you, but it 
would gratify us to hear your reasons in favor 
of such a position. 

As to the expediency of going into slave 
States, to persuade and help slaves to escape, 
that is entirely another question. The only 
matter now before us, is, the moral nature of 
the act, and its character, as compared with 
Slaveholding. ; 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We like to hold a sort of free conversation 
with our country correspondents now and then, 
especially as it serves to keep up a kind of ac- 
quaintance between our county and city sub- 
scribers. 

A warm-hearted friend in Carroll county, In- 
diana, writing on business, fuvurs us with a lit- 
tle chat about himself. . 

“I was reared in the State of Georgia, brought 
up an enemy to Slavery, and never would have 
been here, if Georgia had been a Free State. I 
have seen some of the horrors of Slavery. 1 
brought my family to Ohio in 1807, and got 
along middling well, till I found that the De- 
mocracy was in bandage to the Slave Power; 
then I cut loose and fell back upon the Liberty: 
Party of 1766,thetrue Democratic Party. Now 
Iam a peace man, but I have come to the con- 
clusion that we must dispute every inch of 
ground, burn every blade of grass, and, if need 
be, leave our bones to bleach on the field, rath- 
er than allow the Slave Power to k.ep its feet 
on the neck of this Government.” 

Commend us always to an emigrant from a 
slave State, for piping hot abolition. 

James Clark of Belfast, Clermont county, is 
in earnest. He writes: 


“J think the anti-slavery principles are fast 
gaining ground in these parts. In 1844 I voted 
the liberty ticket by myself. Now, I believe, 
with proper exertion our cause would prosper 
most gloriously; there never has been any effi- 
cient organization in this county as yet. We 
might do five times as much as we do, if we 
we were properly organized. 

“As I am unacquainted with the leading lib- 
erty men of this county, I wish you would 
write to some of them, and urge them to cull a 
county convention to see what can be done.— 
Let there be a grand rally; let every township 
be represented if possible; let there be able 
speakers present; let every thing be done that 
can be done. I will see et Goshen, Wayne, 
and Stone-lick townships are represented in the 
convention. Who will do as much? Come 
friends, come=let’s be at work. Let us do 
what we can and trust the consequences to the 
God of justice.” 

We hope our friends in Clermont will take 
the hint. If nobody else will move, let Mr. 
Clark go ahead himself. Perhaps Mr. Lewis 
may arrange some appointments with him. 

A friend in York Township, Athens county, 
gives us what he calls a little chimney-corner 
talk, for which we are under obligations. He 
says— 

“If your paper had more romance or enter- 
taining stories in it, instead of advertisements, 
you know it would be better supported at a dis- 
tance.” 

As a set-off to this, we quote a remark from 
a business letter of another excellent friend, in 
Marion county, remitting the subscription of a 
patron:— 

“He says he should like the paper very well, 
if thou wouldst not tell quite so many riding-, 
down-hill stories, but I think there is more 
mirth in riding down hill, than up.” 

Here’s something else from a slave State. 
man. He writes from Gibson county, Indiana. 

“I know the heart of a Colonizationist, for I 
was one. till I came to this country from Ten- 
nessee, in 1835. While in that State, I thought 
I was an all-sufficient anti-slavery man. I 
drew up a petition to the Convention that sat 
in Nashville toamend the Constitution, in 1834. 
It was signed by 105 citizens of Lincoln coun- 
ty, afew of whom were slaveholders. This, 
and thirty-two other petitions from different 
parts of the State, but mostly from East Ten- 
nessee, were signed by twenty-one hundred 
names, the most of them being for gradual 
emancipation, and the removal of the negroes 
from the State. The petitions were received, 
read and referred to a committee, the chairman 
of which was, the learned and celebrated law- 
yer, John McKinney, who in his report charged 
us with fanaticism, and said the slaves were 
better off than the free negroes. But I think 
he merited the wo pronounced in the 20th 
verse of the 5th chapter of Isaiah. In a fare- 
well address to my neighbors in Tennessee, I 
spoke in vindication of our patriotism in the 
following words, after speaking of the evilsand 
evil consequences of slavery, | said— 

It was under this consideration, 
That.we with due deliberation 
Did urgently lay in our plea, 
From different parts of Tennessee, 
‘That slavery should be done away. 
With gradual haste. but not delay. 

But it was in South Carolina I imbibed my 
abolition principles, and there is there yet, 
some friends to the cause of truth and right, 
even there where slavery dwelleth.” 





Indian Corn. 

This great staple of the West bids fair to be- 
come an important article of food in Europe, 
and its introduction to general use promises to 
open a profitable market for a portion at least 
of the surplus millions of the great valley. We 
have been permitted to copy an interesting pa- 
ragraph in relation to Indian Corn, from a cir- 
cular of Mesers..Clark & Coleman, New York, 
issued after the-arrival of the Caledonia, as fol. 
lows:— — 

“Indian corn has been, by a judicious gov- 
ernmental movement, brought into immediate 
consumption among the classes most feeling 
the want of common food, and promises to enter 
largely into the future trade between the two 
countries. The failure of a great portion of 


the potato crop in Ireland seems now past de- |, ] 
nial, and there is every reason to believe the |\modes of using the Smithsonian fund, hitherto 


deficit will, to a great extent, be supplied with 
corn. Some of the ‘recent purchases in this 
country by the English Government, have 
been ground and offered for sale by the “Poor 
Relief Committee” of Cork, at a penny a pound 
for the meal, and was bought with riotous ea- 
gerness by the Irish peasantry. Though the 
wants of the community have doubtless been 
greatly exaggerated, yet there is already an ex-, 
tensive demand and consumption for corn, and 
our Liverpool letters quote an advance from 
32s. to 36 and 38s. sterling per 480 Ibs., duty 
paid, though contradictory quotations have 
been received here by the Caledonia. The du- 


ty in March was 6s, sterling per qr. (480 Ibs.)—|_ 


under the proposed new law it is to be but 1s, 
sterling per qr. The latter duty is now paid, 
and the seller gives bonds to pay the higher duty 
if the new bill does not pass into law. In the 
face of these advanced quotations, corn has not 
sold on ’change to-day as high as it did yester- 
day—sales of Jcrsey being made at 67c to 68¢ 
per bushel, while Southern was offered at G66. 


It seems to us, judging from our letters, that}: 


corn will soon attract the attention’ of shippers, 
and very likely orders came out by the steamer 
which are not yet public.” 








“The Morning Herald 

“States that it did publish the contradiction 
of the story about desertions from the army at 
Corpus Christi, on account of the Chaplain.— 
Very well. Wedid not see it, but make the 
correction with pleasure. It also states that it 
does not think ‘balloting’ for Chaplains correct. 
Very wellagain. It further states that we mis- 
represented it in two particulars. We recol- 
lect but one, whiclr shall be row! corrected. 
We mis-printed the name of Mr. Miles, of the 
British Parliament, as Mr. Miller. We beg par- 
don of all the Messrs. Miller, in England and 
America, for having confounded them with ‘a 
man of so little sense.” 

That will do, except as to the last. We did) 
not allude to the mis-print. We referred mere- 
ly to the fact, that the Chronicle, one day, said 
the Herald was the only paper that contained 
a eertain piece of news--and two or three days 
afterwards, said, it was quite aware that other 
papers contained it, However—let it pass. We 
shall not try to straighten up the philosophy of 








the Chronicle. 


bRetsonal explanation. 


ju—the first item he found being one for $1000 in 


Pamounts. 


Mof any portion ofthis sum upto the 19th of July, 
eee hundred and forty-two, were for $4. 


the House, to be printed, and a motion received 








, Ingersoil—Daniel 
ebster, 

April 27.—Some conversation took place in 
the Senate in relation to the disposition of the 
House bill, for extending jurisdiction over the 
Oregon territory, which had been 1eferred to the 
Committee on Territories. Mr. Allen was anx- 
ious to have it reported to the Senate speedily. 

The report of proceedings in the House were 
specially interesting. We quote from the Bal- 
timore Clipper. 

House.—Mr. C. J. Ingersoll asked for a sus- 
pension of the rules to enable him to make a 


Congress—c, 3 


_ The question was put, and the Speaker be- 
ing unable to determine how it was decided, the 


oe mes dg were called for, and were ayes 


Mr. C. J. Ingersoll rose to his explanation.— 
He had made three charges against Mr. Web- 
ster, of which the following are the heads— 

Ist. That Mr. Webster had made an unlaw- 
ful use of the Secret Service Fund. 

2d. Misapplying part of that fund to the cor- 
ruption of the party press. 

3d. Leaving the Department of State a de- 
faulter to the abovenamed fund. 

With reference to these charges, he said he 
(Mr. I.) had had access to the Depatiment of 
State as a member, for some years, of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, but probably no more 
than other members of the House were entitled 
to. That he had gone there, when assailed by 
Mr. Webster, to search for evidence to sustain 
dis former charges in the course of which he 
had found evidence of the charge he had made 


the McLeod case. Upto April 1841, he said 
the custom had been to place the Secret Ser- 
vice Fund in the hands of the Disbursing Clerk 
of the Department of State, on whom orders 
were given for the payment of the necessary 
In April, 1841, shortly after the 
death of Gen. Harrison, Mr Webster had pur- 
sued a different course, and had required the 
Disbursing Clerk to give him money—that in 

he course of the nine months he had drawn 
Trom the agent $12,000, and early in 1842, an 
indditional sum of $3000, making a total of $15,- 
000—that only the vouchers for the expenditure 


of which $1000 was paid to J. J. Critten- 
den for traveling expenses, S04 in the MoT.end 
case, $2000 to F. O. 1. Smith and $1000 to Alex. 
Powell for expenses on the northern and north 
eastern boundary, with other items making up 
the amount stated. On the 23d June, 1842, 
there was an item of $5000 returned into the 
hands of the Disbursing Clerk; and in 1843 ad 
ditional vouchers for $2600, leaving unaccount- 
ed for $2,290, exclusive of an item of $1400 
made public as a charge for maps and traveling 
expenses. 

With reference to the second charge he had 
made, he referred to the contents of a letter 
from F. O. J. Smith, marked “private,” on file 
in the Department, congratulating Mr. Webster 
on the new modc he had adopted for settling 
the N. E. boundary, and making some mention 
of modes he had adopted to direct public opin- 
ion aright, and claiming compensation therefor. 

With reference to the third charge, he said 
Mr. Webster left the Department a defaulter, 
and that the Secret Service fund account was 
not settled by Mr. W. until the Ist February, 
1845, when vouchers were produced from F. O. 
J. Smith, for $500 additional, and from George 
Smith, who was since dead, for $500, who, how- 
ever, denied previous to his death, that he had 
received more than $150, but admitting these 
two vouchers as good, it still left $1200 due to 
the fund. 

He also stated that there were letters on file 
in the Department from Mr. Tyler, calling on 
Mr. Webster to settle this account. 

Mr. Ashman of Mass., rose and asked that he 
“on be allowed to reply to Mr. Ingersoll. 

There were objections and confusion. 

Mr. Pendleton moved a suspensivn of the 
rules, which was agreed to—ayes 135, noes 22, 

Mr. Ashman rose, when 

Mr. Hunter asked him to let him (Mr. H.) 
put a single question to Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, 
which was, did he get any information from 
Mr. Buchanan on this subject? 

Mr. Ingersoll said, none. 

Mr. Bagby (Mr. Ashman still yielding) ask- 
ed did he correctly understand Mr. I. to dis- 
claim attributing any fault to President Tyler 
in this matter? 

Mr. Ingersoll said he understood correctly. 

Mr. Ashman then procecded to reply to Mr. 
Ingersoll, and told him he was the last man 
that ought to come here with a charge of pecu- 
lation with the records of Congress staring him 
in the face, seeing that he had been an officer 
of the Government, and dismissed therefrom 
by Gen. Jackson for peculation and appropria- 
ting the people’s money. 

Here questions of order arose. 

Mr. Ashman finally went on to particularize 
some of Mr. I.’s iniquities—for all of which we 
have not room. He also said he was fully aware 
of the insiduous efforts made to induce Mr. T'y- 
ler to take ground against Mr. Webstcr. 

Mr. Ingersoll here interrupted—“By me?— 
insidious efforts by me?’ 

Mr, Ashman—*Yes, by you.” 

Mr. Ingersoll, (greatly excited) —“It is false 
—it is a lie—the lie of a coward.” 

The Speaker all the time rapping his ham- 
mer. 

Mr. Ashman—The aged gentleman— 

Mr. Ingersoll—Not so aged.” 

Mr. Ashman—The aged gentleman may take 
this course to provoke me to a personal encoun- 
ter, but he came from a section of country 
where they did not tolerate duels—(some 
hisses, ) 

To make a brief statement of the rest of 
this day’s exciting and disgraceful proceedings, 

The House ordered a committee 01 inquiry 
on motion of Mr. Schenck, to consist of five 
members, “to inquire whether the seal of se: 
crecy (which the President had refused to 
break) had not been violated by a member, and 
if such member did not deserve punishment by 
‘the House. 

On motion of Mr. Petit, a committee was or- 
dered to be raised with power to send for per- 
sons and papers witha view to the impeach- 
ment of Dan’! Webster. 

April 28th.—In the Senate no business of im- 
‘portance was transacted. 

In the House, the following committees on 
the Ingersoll controversy, were announced. 

On Mr, Schenck’s resolution—Mr. Schenck 
of Ohio, Chairman, Whig; Mr. Dobbin of N. 
C., Dem.; Mr. Melivaine of Penn., Whig; Mr. 
Thurman of Ohio, Dem.; Mr. J, A. Rockwell of 
Conn., Whig. 

On Mr. Pettit’s resolution—Mr. Pettit, Chair- 
man, Dem.; Mr. Vinton of Ohio, Whig; Mr. J. 
Davis of Miss., Dem.; Mr. D. P. King of Mass., 
Whig; Mr. Wilmot of Penn., Dem. 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee, was subsequently 
appointed the Speaker, in the place of Mr. 
Thurman, who was obliged to be absent for a 


time. 

The House went into Committee of the 
Whole on the Smithsonian bill. 

Mr. Sims of South Carolina opposed all the 


suggested, on constitutional grounds; hoped all 
the propositions would be rejected, when he 
would sybmit an amendment providing for the 
return of the money to the British Court in 
Chancery, to be disposed of under the direction 
of that Court, as nearly in accordance with the 
wishes of the testator as might be. 

Mr. Adams addressed the committee in sup- 
port of his amendment, proposing first to re- 
cover the money from the States in whose hands 
it haus been invested, and then to appropriate if. 

Mr. Sims said that in a report on the subject 
two years ago, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts had taken the ground that the money 
should be considered as being in the Treasury 
of the United States, and the United States as 
the creditor of the States to which it was 


doaned. 

“Mr. Adams said that if he had'so expressed 
‘himself four years. ago he had experience since 
to convince A that the —— was not hers, 
He ded to argue at Jength in support o 

his Vows with Gieronce to the disposition of 
the Smithsonian fund. 

During the remarks of Mr. A., a message 
was received from the President of the United 
States, informing the House that he had yester- 
day signed the joint resolutions respecting the 
Oregon Territory. 

The bill was further debated by Messrs. C. 
Johnson, of. Tenn., Rathburn, of N. Y., Fick- 
lin, of Ill., Owen, of Ind., Ewing, of Tenn., 
Adams, of Mass., Yell, of Ark., Davis, of Miss.,. 
and Bell, of Ky. : 

A notice of an amendment was given and the 
reading of the same commenced, but was in- 
‘terrupted by a successful motion that the Com- 
mittee rise. The amendment was ordered, in 


from Mr. Henly, of Ind., of a bill to regulate 
the printing of Congress, immediately after 
which the House adjourned.” 
April 29.— 

On motion of Mr. Speight, the Senate took up 
the bill first on the calendar, toapply certain 
alternate sections of the public domain to works 
of internal improvement in Michigan, and for 


policy, which.was to cauge the Government to | 
“Tact : ‘oprieto , 
portion of its land, provided the value of the 
reserved portion Was thereby enhanced. 


ment that the Senator fromS. C. had become 
a convert to the system of internal improve- 
mente, and abandoned one of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the old democratic party. 


any principle, and asked the Senator from Ct. 
to specify what act of his was inconsistent with 
his present position—he paused for the Senator 
to reply. 








ikea liberal proprieto, and part with a 


Mr. Niles expressed his regret and astonish- 





Mr. Calhoun denied that he “had abandoned 


Mr. Niles did not intend to misrepresent the 
Senator, but he believed he had voted uniform- 
ly against the Cumberland Road. 

” Mr. Calhoun.—That was an act of the Gov- 
ernment in its sovereign power, but this is the 
act of the Government asa proprietor of land. 
The bill was further discussed by Messrs. 
Cass, Breese, Westcott, Archer, Woodbridge, 
Benton and others. Several amendments were 
adopted, and the bill was finally ordered to be 
engrossed by a vote of 26 to 12. 

At 10 minutes past 4 o’clock the Senate ad- 
journed, 

The House went into Committee of the 
Whole on the “Smithsonian Institution,” all 
debate on the same terminating in one hour, 
which limited time~ was occupied by Messrs. 
Hamlin, B. R. Wood, Sims ofS. C., Giles, Wick, 
Owen and Marsh. Important amendments 
were proposed, which occupied the attention of 
the Committee in disposing of them about two 
hours after debate ceased. 

A substitute offered by Mr. Hough of New 
York, and materially amended on the motion of 
Mr. Marsh of Vt., was adopted, when the Com- 
mittee rose and reported the billas a substitute 
to the House. 

Under the operation of the previous question, 
the substitute adopted in Committee was con- 
curred in, by a vote of 81 to 76, and the bill 
finally passed by yeas 85 to nays 76. A motion 
to reconsider the vote was then negatived. 

The Bill as passed provides for the erection 
of the necessary buildings, precisely as contem- 
plated by the original bill reported from the 
Committee, and also for the establishment of a 
Library, for the increase of which is to be an- 
nually expended a suin not exceeding $25,000. 
All authors of books, maps, charts and other 
publications, in order to secure the benefit of a 
copy right, are obligated to deposit a copy of 
the same with the Smithsonian i lm and the 
Library of Congress, for the uso and benefit of 
the said Libraries. 

The House adjourned, and no legislation will 
take place until Monday next. 

Senate, April 30th.—The Clerk of the House 
brought in the Smithsonian bill passed by that 
branch yesterday, On motion, this was refer- 
red to a select committee of three, appointed by 
the Chair. 

The committee named consists of Messrs. 
Dix, Corwin and Lewis. 

Mr. Sevier called up the resolution, yester- 
day briefly discussed, directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to transmit to the Senate the sup- 
plement to a synopsis of the Treasury instruc- 
tions on the various revenue laws from 1789 to 
the present time. 

Quite a brisk debate arose upon this resolu- 
tion, which was represented as designed to pro- 
cure, ultimately, an appropriation for a worth- 
less work, compiled without authority of law. 

Mr. Atchison, after the matter had been 
pretty warmly discussed for more than an hour, 
moved to lay it on the table, and on division, 
the motion prevailed by ayes 20, to noes 15. 

On motion of Mr. Speight, the Senate took 
up the bill to aid the State of Mississippi in the 
construction ofa railroad from Jackson, through 
Brandon, to the Western boundary of Alabama. 

Mr. Speight briefly explained the purpose of 
the bill, which was of a similar character with 
the one passed yesterday in favor of Michigan. 
This gives 200,000 acres, in alternate sections, 
along the road. The road, when finished, will 
make almost a continuous line of railroad from 
Boston to the Mississippi river. 

Mr, Bagby objected to the bill, and all others 
like it. It was the system of internal improve- 
ments upon which, ke was aware, there were 
some new lights. 

Mr. Calhoun favored the object, and lad no 
doubt that the 200,000 acres reserved would 
be of as much value tothe Government as _ the 
whole now was. 

After a brief discussion and a few amend- 
ments, the bill was ordered to be engrossed, by 
a vote of ayes 28, noes 8. 

An ineffectual effort was made to get up-a 
private bill, and then the Senate adjourned un- 
til Monday next. 

The House met, formally, at 9 o’clock this 
morning, and immediatcly vacated the Hall 
for the purpose of giving the workmen an op- 
portunity to put it in summer dress. 


Corn and the Chronicle, 

We do not know what the Chronicle has to 
do with the following article, but we can never 
think of Corn without being reminded of the 
Chronicle, and its inexorable determination 
that Corn shall not be exported to Great Bri- 
tain. Our neighbor is hard-hearted, for as 
“children cry for Sherman’s Lozenges,” so it 
appears by the following paragraph, that the 
Irish are erying for Indian Corn. 

W.H. Robertson, Esq., U.S. Consul at Bre- 
men, ina letter to the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, 
dated London, March 3, says: 

“{ was at the Treasury yesterday morning, 
when the under Secretary informed me that the 
demand in Ireland was greater than could be 
supplied of the Indian corn meal; that the gov- 
ernment were only distribyting to those in ab- 
solute want at Id. per pound; that all were 
becoming fond of it; and that he considered ‘it 
the greatest revolution that had ever taken 
place in the habits or taste ofany peo le. ‘The 
progress here also is great. The premium of 
one hundred gyineas by the Society of Arts 
will be awarded on the 15th inst.; and I shall 
try to get it for a baker in Dublin by the name 
of O’Brien, who is making the best bread—six 
parts oyt of seven corn meal, as light as any 
other bread, and very excellent biscuit of corn 
meal entire.” 


The Smithsonian Institution, 

The following summary of the principal fea- 
tures of the bill to establish the Smithsonian 
Institution, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on Wednesday last, is copied from 
the National Intelligencer, We have no doubt 
that the bill will be sanctioned by the vote of 
the Senate, and that thus a great and benefizial 
institution will be established in compliance 
with the intentions of the testator, Mr. Smith- 
son. The appropriation of $25,000 annually 
for the collection of a library, is a feature in 
the bill which will be particularly acceptable. 
Sec. 1. Provides that the. President, the 
Heads of the Executive Departments, the 
Chief Justice, Commissioner of the Patent Of- 
fice, and-the Mayor of Washington, with such 
other persons as they may elect honorary mem- 
bers, shall be constituted an establishment by 
the name of “the Smithsonian Institution,” and 
to have perpetual succession, 

Sec. 2. 'The principal of the bequest (515,169) 
is loaned in perpetuity to the United States, at 
six per cent., from Ist September, 1838; and the 
interest which hus already accrued (242,129) is 
appropriated to the erection of buildings and 
other expenses. 

Sec. 3. The business to be conducted by a 
Board of Regents, to be composed of the Vice 
President, the Chief Justice, the Mayor of 
Washington, three Senators, and three Repre- 
sentatives, with six other persons, two of whom 
shall be members. of the National Institute in 
the city of Washington, and the other four to 
be residents of the States. The Regents to 
appoint one of their number as Chancellor, who 
shall be the presiding officer; also a Secretary 
and other necessary officers. 

Sec. 4. Asite to be selected by the Regents 
for the necessary buildings; which site may be 
taken out of the public grounds lying between 
the Patent Office and Seventh street, if the 
President and Heads of Executive Departments 
assent to such selection; if not, then to be 
taken from any other public grounds within 
the city, 

Sec. 5, Provides for the erection of the build- 
ings, in which accommodation js to be made 
for the reception and arrangement, upon a ]ib- 
eral scale, of objects of national history, inclu- 
ding a geological and mineralogical cabinet—a 
chemical laboratory, library, gallery of arts, 
and necessary lecture rooms—which buildings, 
if on the Patent Office square, may so connect 
with the Patent Office building as to form, in 
appearance, a wing to that building. 

ec. 6. All objects of arts, and of curious 

research, all objects of natural history, plants, 

edlogical and mineralogical specimens, belong- 
ing or to belong tothe United States, which 
may be in the city of Washington, to be deliv- 
ered up to the Institution; and the books, 
manuscripts, minerals, cabirfet, &c., of Mr, 
Smithson to be also delivered up and deposited 
in the building. 
Sec. 7. het to be the librarianand 
keeper of the museum, and to employ assis- 
tants. 
Sec. 8, From the interest of the fund an 
appropriation, not exceeding an average of 
9,000 annually, is made for ihe gradual for- 
mation of a library, to be composed of works 
arenes, to all departments of human knowl- 
edge, 
ec. 9. Any accruing interest, not herein 
appropriated, or required for the purposes speci- 
fied in the act, may be disposed of as the Re- 
gents may deem best for the promotion of the 
purposes of the testator. 
Sec, 10, Reserves to Congress the right of al- 








8. 
ot Mr-Cathonn favored the bill in its general 


tering, amended, adding to, or repealing any of 
the provisions of the act. 


Ayrivai 6% the Great Western. 


SEVEN DAYS LATER’ FROM” EUROPE. 


Great Quarrel in Parliament on the Corn Bill, 
and the Coercion Bill--Opposition of the 
“Times” to Sir Robert Peel—Public demon. 
_ stration against Sir J. S. Graham— The Ruil- 
way Mania subsided-— inprovement inthe Mon- 
ey Market—Activily in the Cotton Market. 
The steamship Great Western, Capt, Muth 
ews, arrived at New York on Tuesday, the 28th 
ult. 

The Great Western brings a large number of 
passengers,.and a full freight. 

The news is highly interesting, but not im- 
portant. 

The Money Market was-steadily improving. 
There had been an advance in consols, 

The latest dates from the United States were 
received by way of Havre. The English pa- 
pers copy the speech of John C. Calhoun, which 
arrived at Havre by the packet ship Oneida. 

There. was considerable business doing in 
Cotton at fair prices. 

The Ministry wish to conncet the corn bill 
and the coercion bill, and carry them through 
together, by a sort of log-rolling movement.— 
The probability is, that the whole will fall 
through, and the Ministry will brobably break 
up. This will probably lead to difficulties with 
this country. 

Packet ship Independence arrived out on the 
9th. 

Victoria hence at London on the 8th. 

The Rheinische Beobachter of the 3d inst., 
states that the net revenue of the Zollverien, 
during the year 1845, amouted to 25,263,289 
thalers, being 950,763 thalers nore than during 
the year 1844. 

Some eargoes of Indian Corn have met ready 
purchasers within the last day or two, suppos- 
ed to be for Ircland. Some parcels of foreign 
wheat, also, have been changing hands, for tak- 
ing out of bond. 

The stoppage or difficulties of a Liverpool] 
house extensively engaged inthe Russian trade, 
were spoken of commonly on "Change to-day. 
For the present it is not necessary,to refer more 
specially to the parties. 

It is understood that the title of Sir Henry 
IIlardinge will be Baron Penhurst, of Penhurst, 
in the county of Kent. 

Advices from New York to the 18th March, 
have reached us via Havre. The last speech 
delivered in the Senate before these despatches 
left, was that of Mr. Calhoun, on the 12th of 
March, who said that no more idea of war was 
entertained than that the title of the United 
States to the whole territory of the Oregon was 
clear and unquestionable. He advocated a 
compromise rather than a resort to arms. He 
objected to the unequivocal notice, and was 
equally opposed to the equivocal resolution of 
the Senate. Great excitement still prevails on 
the subject; but, although, like the Ancient 
Pistol, Brother Jonathan is pretty fierce, and 
loud in his cravings for war, there seems but 
little doubt that he will imitate his philosophy, 
and finally eat his leek in silence “with what 
appetite he may.”—London Standard. 

Effects of the Tariff Abroad.—The Cologne 
Gazette states that the modifications in the 
English tariff which permit the free importa- 
tion of cattle and all sorts cf meat into Great 
Britain, have so re-acted on the Hamburgh 
markets that prices have risen immediately, so 
much so that it is sensibly felt by the middle 
classes, whilst the poor are scarcely able to buy 
meat at all. Inthe course of last year Ham- 
burgh exported to England from 6,000 to 7,000 
head of horned cattle. 

PARLIAMENT, 

April 8.—Sir Robert Peel moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House till Friday, the 17th of April, 
which was agreed to. 

Sir James Graham then adverted to the dis- 
tress in Ircland, laying on the table of the House 
the returns made to goverrment by the Scarei- 
ty Commissioners, the members of which are 
Sir R. Brown (the Commissary-General,) Sir 
Robert (Professor) Kane, Mr. ‘I'wistleton, 
Colonel Jones, Sir J. Pombrane, and Mr. 
Mackenzie. These returns exhibited unequivo- 
cally the daily increasing progress of the dis- 
tress. 

After some conversation; shared in by sever- 
al Jrish members, Sir Robert Peel expressed his 
satisfaction at the fact, that, though some pre- 
judjces had to be overcome, the introduction of 
Indian corn was already effecting a social revo- 
lution in Ireland, by exciting ip the people a 
taste for a higher description af food. ‘lhe 
Irish people were discovering that they could 
work longer and better, and were altogether in 
better condition, by the use of Meal, the pro- 
duce of Indian corn, than by the use of that 
watery food, potatoes, 

At present, however, Indian Corn was only 
admitted into Ircland on a sort of suffrance, 
under the authority ofa treasury order; the bill 
which would fully legalize the importation was 
still waiting the decision of Parliament. The 
gurantee of an act would inspire confidence, 
Let it not be forgotten, 100, that we required 
foreign wheat to mix4vith our own at a cheaper 
rate than the present duty of 16s. permitted; 
and if we could get oats and barley-meal at a 
duty of une shilling, instead of five or six, it 
would be a very great and desirable addition to 
our own supply, and he had no doubt that an 
immediate importation would follow. 

At present there was no treasury order, ex- 
cept in the ease of Indian corn, and all opera- 
tions in the grain trade were in a state of great 
uncertainty. Under these circumstances, he 
appealed to Irish members to withdraw their 
oppogjtion to the first reading of the bill for the 
rotection of Lifeand Property in Ireland, and 
allow it on their re-assembling, to pass that 
state, with a reserve as to its future progress. 

A discussion arose, shared in by Mr. Hawes, 
Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. Caleb Powell, and Sir 
James Graham, and during which Mr. Thomas 
Duncombe severely censured the government 
for their pertinacity in forcing on the Coercion 
Bill, thus placing a stumbling block in the way 
of the Corn Bill. Their conduct had raised 
doubts in the minds of the public as to the sin- 
cerity of ministers in their commercial mea- 
sures. The subject ultimately dropped, and 
the House adjourned for the Easter recess. 

POLISH INSURRECTION. 

A letter from Cracow states that on the 28th 
of March, the director of the police issued a pro- 
clamation by order of Field Marshal Coynt Cas- 
tiglione, by which all strangers living in the ci- 
ty or in the territory of Cracow, whose pass- 
ports are not in order, or who have not a special 
permission from the police, are ordered to quit 
within fifteen days, otherwise they will be com- 
pelled to do so by force. 

The following is a copy of the proclama- 
tion— 

“His Excellency Count Castiglione, Lieuten- 
ant Field Marshal, and head of the civil and 
military government has ordained as follows: 

“That all strangers within the city or terri- 
tory of Cracow, have to quit the country as soon 
as possible, with the exception of those persons 
whose passports are in due order, or who _pos- 
sess special permission from the police, which 
give them the right of remaining in the coun- 
try, as— ; 

“], Private individuals, merchants, apprenti- 
ces, workmen and servants, if they have estab- 
lishments, vr are in service, 

“2, Manufacturers, 

“3. Those Austrian and Russian subjects 

who are resident in the country since the 25th 
of November, 1836, and who have inserted their 
names on the lists so as to enjoy the privileges 
of subjects of the State-of Cracow. 
“4, All those who, though in the possession 
of passports in order, cannot give good and 
available reasons for thé necessity of their re- 
maining in the land of Cracow, and on the sole 
condition of stating in the demand they must 
lay at once before the police if they request to 
remain, the reasons that induce them to do so. 
His Excellency Count Castiglione will himself 
decide if the permission is to be accorded. 

“Strangers, no matter of what rank or class, if 
suspected of having the least participation in 
the late disturbances, and if their passports are 
not in order, make no exception to the gencral 
rule, and myst quit the country immediately, 
or they will be proceeded against accordingly. 

“In making the above piles, the Director of 
the Police invites all strangers within the free 
city of Cracow, or its territory, to present them- 
selves -within fifteen days, when they will ree 
eeive passports to enable them to return to 
their own country; this term passed, they will 
be compelled to leave the country in such man- 
ner as may be deemed necessary.” 

Accounts from Galacia state, that the peas. 
ants, fay from obeying the order to retire to their 
homes, have attacked the Austrian troops at 
various places, and are commanded by men of 
great military tactics. 

The number of troops in Galica does not ex 

ceed 32,000 men. It is said that there is an 
il] feeling between the Russian and Austrian 
officers. 

The correspondentof the Deutche Algemeine 
Zeitung has been obliged to quit Cracow, owing 
to the proclamation of C. Castiglione, regard- 
ing strangers in general. At Warsaw, on the 
18th ult., two Poles paid their devotion to their 
country with their life. On the same day M. 
de Theirs, the French Consul at that city, who 
had invited some of his friends and colleagues 
to a party at his house on hearing that the exe- 
cution was to take place immediately, put off 
his party, not deeming it suitable to make mer- 
ry at the moment when the two unfortunate 
men were suffering death, 

This produced @ great sensation at Warsaw. 
Every one understood the motives of the conduct 
of M. de Thiers, which it must be said was ap- 
proved of by the consulate body; but it is as- 
serted that Prince Paskewitch is very much an- 
noyed at it, as itis a-tacit protest against the 











For the Cincinnati Morning Herald. 
Simeon on Slavery 204 the - 
senerani Assembiy, 
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The text forbidding slaves to purloin was 
brought forward by Simeon for the avowed pur- 
pose of “confounding those men who direct 
slaves torun away,” &e. Lest our good friends 
on the other side of the Ohio should suppose 
that we are beyond measure abashed by this re- 
buke, or that we have something to conceal on 
this snbject, we shall notice briefly the prinei- 
ples which were publicly avowed by ministers 
in the days of the apostles. 

No man who had been in the habit of cele- 
brating the Passover by which Israel’s deliver- 
ance from slavery was commemorated, had any 
thing to conceal about slavery and runaways. 
Pharaoh held the slaves that escaped from him, 
by the same tenure by which all our slaves are 
held. They were born of slave-mothers. This 
was one of the ways of slave making among the 
Romans. And it is one of the five ways which, 
the Princeton professors tell us, the Lord gave 
his people for turning one another into proper- 
ty. Itis generally justified by that profound 
maxim, par.u sequitur ventum. ‘This maxim 
is seldom translated; for it would not be half 
so powerful and convincing in English, as it is 
in Latin. But when we hear it inan unknowa 
tongue, we ure moved as the good woman was 
under Whitefield’s preaching, when she heard 
“that powerful word Corpur-NaW-UM.” 

Under the Jewish dispensation the chains of 
the slave fell from him the moment he crossed 
the line. The whole nation of Israel were 
bound to see to it, that he should not be given 
up to his master. Henee, in the church of Cor- 
inth, for the first time, a servant in the chains 
of slavery, applied for admission in the 
church of God. Being a new case, they had to 
consult the apostle Paul. 1 Cor. 7: 1, 21, 22, 
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23. He tellsthem they must not exclude him 
because he was in chains. And he writes it 
out that it might be read in every slave hut, 
and that Cesar in his palace might read it, that 
if the servant (evidently a slave) might be made 
free he ought to use it. And he urges him to 
obtain his freedom if he can, by the paramount 
consideration— Ye are bought with a price, be 
not ye the servants of men. 

But the slaves are not advised to run away. 
Poor things! where would they run to? ‘bhe 
whole world at that time was under the domin- 
ion of the slave-driving rulers of the Roman 
empire. Their condition reminds us of some 
scenes, as far back as we can recollect, on the 

town-fork of Elkhorn, Kentucky, where slavery 

has always exhibited its mildest features. In 

the evening when the puncheon-door was bolt- 

ed for fear of the Indians, (we were as much 
afraid of Indians ip those days, as colored pea- 
ple now are of kidnappers from Virginia and 

Kentucky,) a runaway slave at the hazard of 
being shot through mistake for an Indian, would 
cautiously approach and plead for something to 
eat. In spite of their contentment with their 
lot, and their ardent attachment to their mas- 

ters, they would run the risk of starvation, and 
of being scalped by the Indians, for the sake of 
enjoying for a few days, the ownership of their 

own bodies, undisturbed by the yell of the dri- 

vers. ‘There was no place to which they could 

escape. ‘The most zealous and tender hearted 

abolitionists would urge them to return to their 

\masters, and get along as well as they could, 

comforting them with the reflection that in a 

few years at farthest, death would end their 

troubles. We have often thought of those times 

when reading the charge of the apostle to Ti- 

tus, to cheer up the slaves as well as he could 

by telling them of “that blessed hope, and the 

— uppearing of the great God and our 

avior Jesus Christ.” ‘Titus 2: 13. 

if there was any subject on which the great 
apostle of the Gentiles was careful to hold up 
his sentiments before all Israel and before the 
sun, it was the subject of slavery—the con- 
tempt and hatred which every child of God 
ought to cherish for slaveemaking laws—the 
privilege of slaves to run away, if they have 
any hope of escape—and the duty olf every 
Christian to help them on® theirfway. Garrat 
Smith and Dyer Burgess oyght to feel rebuked 
for their want of zcal in this matter, when they 
read the 11th chapter of the epistle to the He- 
brews, 

There is truth in the charge that anti-slavery 
preachers will bring in the offensive doctrine 
in sermons on the most solemn subject. Paul 
could not get through a chapter on the subject 
of saving faith without introducing pious abo- 
litionists as examples for Christians in every 
age to imitate; and he places them by the side 
of the most eminent worthies this globe has ev- 
er produced. He shows that the faith in the 
Redeemer, which every sinner must have if he 
ever gets to heaven, was that which moved the 
mother of Moses, and those two midwives (of 
which the name of one was Shephrah, and the 
name of the other was Puah,) to disregard the 
slave laws and the wrath of the slaveholders, 
even when it was at the risk of their lives. Per- 
haps some Old Schoo] Presbyterian, proud. of 
his seat at the feet of those eminent lights, Drs: 
Beecher and Chalmers, will snuff at the thought 
of learning any thing in theology froma couple 
of pious midwives, But we are not sure that 
it was not from them and others of like faith, 
that the great Blackstone learned that axiom 
in law to which all enlightened jurists bow— 
“No human law is of any force which violates 
the law of God. If any such law should re- 
quire us to break the Divine law, we are bound 
to. transgress that human law.” The .Holy 
Ghost moved Moses to record the names of 
those wise and holy women, that they may be 
had in everlasting remembrance. And the 
same Holy Ghost moved the Apostle to record 
the Heaven-approved example asa guide to all 
Christians in slave countries to the end of time. 

The same Apostle records it in God’s book, 
that if any sinner ever gets to Heaven, he must 
have that faith in God the Redeemer which in- 
fluenced the heart of Moses when he went to 
the slaveholders of Egypt, and preached to 
them that it was a damning sin to hold human 
beings made in the image of God, as slaves, 
and that if they did not repent and let them 
go the Almighty would rain down judgments, 
even hail-stones and coals of fire upon the 
land. 

He urges Christians to try their faith by that 
of Moses, when he went to the slaves and told 
theni that it was a sin against God and men to 
hold them in slavery, and advised them every 
one to run away; and to avoid the necessity of 
stealing on the road persuaded them to spoil 
their oppressors. 

He urges all who wish to know whether their 
faith is of the kind that will take a soul to 
Heaven, to try it by that which moved Moses 
to put himself at the head of the timid slaves 
and lead them off to a land of liberty. He 
knew that Pharoah and his drivers would soon 
be in hot pursuit with his@lood hounds. But, 
“by faith he forsook Egypt, not fearing the 
wrath of the king; for he endured as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” Perhaps we shall be 
told that the Lord commanded him to do so.— 
True; and that is the best possible proof that 
it was-right—and that circumstances only can 
make imitation of the example sinful. 

* Moses was moved by the Holy Ghost torecord 
in God’s book, that Heaven has wrath in store 
for the man who delivers unto his master the 
servant that is escaping from his master—that 
one of the most terrible judgments ever in- 
flicted on any nation, was for the sin of the 
Amelakites in hindering slaves when running 
away—and that it was for the sin of not meet- 
ing them with refreshment to help them to es- 
cape that the Ammonitesand Moabites were 
excluded from the congregation until the tenth 
generation for ever. Surely a minister of the 
Gospel must be in a sort of poetic fit, when he 
represents the Apostle as receiving into the 
church the successors of Pharoah and his dri- 
vers, without repentance of the sin of slave- 
holding; and when he tries to persuade the 
churches that the Holy Spirit moved them to 
speak of such men as brethren in good stand- 
ing in the church. We cannot but add that a 
church that would inflict censure on a member 
for advising a poor slave to run away, to be con: 
sistent, would gast out Moses and the Apostle 
Paul; and where would they find a place for 
the Holy Spirit by whose influence the hearts 
of those holy men were moyed? 
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Still Improving, 
A portion of the Northern Democracy is cer- 
tainly improving under the inflictions of the 
Slave Power. We quote again from the Ohio 
Statesman: 


“There is no fear that the democratic party 
will lose its proud position as the party which 
oes for ‘the extension of the area of freedom.’ 
hat position was settled in the last canvass.— 
It was ratified by the first great act of its ses- 
sion. Our noble south-western river—the Del 
Norte—is its monument. It is engraved in the 
boundary line of our Union.”— Washington 


inion. 
“Our noble north-western river’—the Colum- 
bia—is to be another ‘mon t,” we pr ~ 
though we may come down comfortably to the 
line uf 42. What is the use of mincing the 
matter?) There is all the difference in the. 
world between territory ‘lying and being’ in 
the south-west, which must bealways exeatiiat 
just the thing for niggers to labor on in Ar- 
cadian simplicity—and that located in the 
north-west, which is fit only for the pursuits of 
the ‘white trash.’ It would not do to go to war 
with a great nation for a country like that, 
‘clear and unquestionable’ as our title is; but 
we will lick Mexico handsomely, if she doesn’t 
give up whatever may be required for the ex- 
tension of what our facetious friend calls the 
‘area of freedom.’ "—Ohio Statesmen. 








executions which he had ordered. 


Ha! ha! ha! 








